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Foreword 


The Columbia Lectures on Iranian Studies, established in 1978, are in- 
tended to serve as a vehicle for the presentation of original research or syn- 
thesis by eminent scholars in the fields of art history and archaeology of 
Iran, Iranian cultural history and philology, Iranian philosophies and reli- 
gions, and Persian literature. 

The present volume is based on five lectures on the Iranian culture of 
ancient Khotan, given by the author during the month of October, 1979, at 
Columbia University, New York, as the first series of the Columbia Lec- 
tures. It provides a much needed overview of present scholarship concern- 
ing the land and the people of Iranian Khotan, its language, religion, cul- 
ture, and daily life, as presented by and seen through the original docu- 
ments from the region. 

Our knowledge of Khotanese language and culture owes a great deal to 
Sir Harold Bailey, who has dedicated a lifetime of study to its advancement. 
The Center for Iranian Studies at Columbia University is proud to initiate 
the publication of the lecture series with this volume. 


Ehsan Yarshater 


About the Author 


Sir Harold Walter Bailey received his education at the University of West 
Australia and Oxford University. He began his teaching career in 1929 as 
Lecturer in Iranian Studies. In 1936 he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit 
at Cambridge University. During his long and distinguished career Pro- 
fessor Bailey has been an active member of the leading European Orien- 
talist societies. He has been a member of the Governing Body of the School 
of Oriental and African Studies (1946-70), President of the Philological 
Society (1948-52), President of the Royal Asiatic Society (1964-67), and 
recipient of that society’s Gold Medal in 1972. Professor Bailey was knighted 
in 1960 in recognition of his outstanding contributions to scholarship. 

Professor Bailey’s publications include numerous scholarly articles cover- 
ing the whole range of Iranian philology, his Zoroastrian Problems in the 
Ninth Century Books (1938), his Khotanese Texts I-VI (1945-68), and his 
Saka Documents in the Corpus Inscriptionum Iranicarum (1960-67, text 
volume, 1968). His monumental Khotanese Dictionary, which represents 
one of the finest examples of philological erudition, was published in 1979. 

Sir Harold’s contributions to the field of Iranian philology have been 
invaluable. A prodigious and profoundly original scholar, he has also been 
the teacher of many of the leading Iranists of our time. 


Preface 


These five lectures in the Columbia University Lecture Series on Iranian 
Studies which I have been honoured to be the first to deliver may, while 
seeking to broaden the basis of Iranian knowledge, serve to introduce the 
background to the linguistic investigation of the language hvatanau ‘of 
Khotan’ until the invasion of the Turks (trarka-) about 1000 of our era. The 
earlier 1200 years have long been known, though scantily, from the limited 
records of the Annals of Chinese Dynasties. For the period after 1000 there 
is the full monograph on Cotan in Paul Pelliot’s Notes on Marco Polo 
1959. 

In the Sita Basin, the Tarim Basin, the name of Khotan is recorded about 
300 A.D. in a Kharosthi document (no. 661). The Khotaniya are often men- 
tioned in the Kroraina texts. The ruler of Khotan at that time had the titu- 
lature khotana maharaya rayatiraya hinajha dheva vijida simhasya, that 
is, ‘of Khotan, the Great King, King of Kings, Commander of armies, God, 
of the family Vijita, Simha (Lion)’. The title is thus largely Indianised. 
Buddhism reached the Sita early. According to the legend of Ming-ti, 
Chinese scholars were sent in the first century A.D. to Khotan for Buddhist 
learning. 

The Khotan Saka language is known on three clearly distinct stages, the 
oldest stage in the religious translations (when the name of the land was 
hvatana-, hvatam); the second stage with much diminished inflection (when 
the name was hvamna) and the latest stage when final syllables may be lost 
(when the name was Avana and hvam). The second stage had been reached 
by the time about 640 a.p. of the visit of the Chinese pilgrim Hiian Tsang. 
On the linguistic side, the evolution can be seen in the ending of the genitive 
plural, the oldest -Gnu and -ani, the second stage -am and the third -a. The 
Old Iranian vocabulary is scanty but can now be supplemented by the Sog- 
dian for eastern Iranian and the Khotan Saka for northern Iranian. The 
Turfan Persian and Parthian fill out the western lacunae. 

In this Introduction the attempt has been made to see their state of 
knowledge from their own books. For this it has been necessary to list all 
their words of ordinary life, and then to examine their intellectual interests. 
The background of China and Iran can be conceived in the books of B. 
Laufer, Sino-Jranica, 1919 and E. Shafer, The golden peaches of Samar- 
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kand, 1963. The internal politics cannot be recovered. For those it is neces- 
sary to go to Chinese and Tibetan texts. But it is possible to describe the 
peoples who are on their borders. The later Khotan Saka documents are 
largely concerned with the irresistibly advancing Turks. The King Visa 
Sira’s letter in the 10th century to his uncle, his mother’s brother, the 
Ta-uang (Great King) at Throana (Sact, Tun-huang) shows a keen wish 
to be on good terms with that Chinese, almost Imperial, family. 

The Lectures follow this course. The linguistic evidence is cited to bring 
the reader as closely as possible to the speakers of Khotan Saka. The survey 
begins with Khotan, its land and people, moves on to its intellectual 
achievements, and then lists the peoples to whom their diplomatic docu- 
ments point in the contemporary scene. 

It is interesting that for the ancient Zoroastrian Avesta tradition a similar 
survey was made by W. Geiger almost a hundred years ago (1882) in his 
valuable Ostiranische Kultur. 

The long labour to make the Khotan Saka materials available to scholars 
will be amply repaid if these Lectures serve to clear the path. It is offered to 
all Iranisants. 


Chapter | 


Khotan, the Land and People, 
Cult, and Daily Life 


Jade, —— This Khotan of two thousand years ago which I have to make 
known from its own documents, was the almost only source of jade, the 
true jade, nephrite, to the eager amateurisant noblemen of China. The jade 
came from the waters of the rivers flowing down through the city of Khotan 
from the Kun-lun mountains to the South.! In the indigenous documents,’ 
this river is called Ranijai ttaja ‘the river of precious stone’, using the 
prestigious foreign Indian word rana-, older ratna-, in place of the local 
word in epistolary use, ira- ‘jade’ which was used also to render Buddhist 
Sanskrit si/a-, a word for any stone, and for vajra- ‘diamond’. From this 
§ila- in adjectival form Saila- the Buddhist traditions has handed down the 
river name Sailoda- ‘the waters of precious stone’.3 The modern Turkish 
use is Qara Qas and Yoriing Qas ‘black and white jade’. The Chinese wrote 
the Khotan Saka word ira- with the sign 2 i< iat (K 176, Jap. itsu, ichi)in 
the personal name /rasanga, Chinese J-sang, the name of the famous 
painter, one of whose paintings of the devardja still survives.* Going 
towards the West the Chinese traveller passed through the Giukdmana- ‘the 
jade Gate’, Chinese ¢. 74 ti-mon < ngiok-mypn (K 1318,609, Jap. gioku- 
mon) near Tun-huang on his way to Khotan. This is the Khutan of the 
Sahnamah legend of Siyavas. 

With our modern knowledge of the documents written by the people of 
Khotan, it is possible to fill out the dusty jejune Annals of the Chinese 
dynastic histories, the biographies of the great Chinese commanders of 
armies and the reports of the Chinese learned who sought Indian wisdom in 
the Buddhist Colleges of Khotan. 

These Colleges called in Tibetan géug-lag-khang, the Buddhist Sanskrit 
vihara-, familiar further West in the Nava-vihara, Nau-bahar, of the city of 
Balkh (Bactra) in the 7th century when the Muslim Arabs made incursions 
to the East, were the religious halls (sangharama-) of the Indian Buddhist 
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monks, the bhiksu-, who were now the drya- monks, the nobles of the Arya- 
sangha- ‘noble community’, beside the Aryika-sangha- of the noble women 
bhiksuni-. The Tibetans used their word hphags-pa and the Chinese their 
word a sang (Siding, K 1205)® to render arya-. These Arya- ‘nobles’ are very 
active in the history of Khotan. 

A list of these foundations with the names of their founders is preserved 
in a Tibetan text in the sacred canon of the Tanjur in a record of the many 
munificent acts of the kings and queens and ministers of Khotan.’ One of 
our extant texts, a long poem, the Jataka-stava ‘Praises of the Buddha’s 
births’ states that it was written in the SAmany4ana college (samanyana 
bisamja).® 

The names under which for 2200 years this place Khotan has been known 
are the following. In Khotan itself there has been found one document? in 
Kharosthi script dated to the regnal year of the god the great king Vijita 
Simha of Khotana with the titular in north-western Prakrit of Gandhara 
khotana maharaya rayatiraya hinajha dheva vijida simha in his 10th year 
(samvatsara-) beginning ‘in this ksuna-’ (the period of a regnal year). The 
name Vijita Simha occurs in other sources. The title hinajha, elsewhere 
hinaysa-, renders Bud. Skt. senapati-‘troop-commander’. The epithet deva 
‘god’, rendered into Khotan Saka gyasta-, jasta-, occurs also with other 
royal names. 

This Kharosthi document belongs with the many other documents from 
Kroraina (Lou-lan)!° from the kingdom of Shan-shan around the years 300 
A.D. In the local Khotan texts extending for about 700 years (300-1000) the 
oldest form of the name is Avatana, then hvatdna, hvatam, becoming later 
hvamna and hvana, hvani, and latest hvam-ksira-.!| The name was re- 
corded by Hiian-tsang about 640, in the contemporary spoken language, as 
huan-na, which is the secondary Khotan Saka form hvamna-; texts with 
hvatana- are either earlier or use an archaic spelling. The initial hva- would 
normally represent a voiceless hya- or xya-; initial gv- was written for the 
voiced fricative yy- (in foreign names ha: may be used for ya-). But as 
elsewhere, as in New Persian 10th century yazardn could be written for 
xazaran ‘the Khazars’,!? beside Zoroastrian Pahlavi hél’n *xazaran, so a 
voiced replacement is found in Bud. Skt. gostana-deSa- and in the oldest 
Chinese spelling + @j ii-r‘ien from older jiu-d‘ien, and in the Han period 
possibly gou-den (hou-den, where h- is a laryngal).'3 In Khotan Saka the 
adjectival forms occur: hvatanau, hvamno ‘in the Khotan language’, with 
the usual -au in reference to language, like Ossetic -d@u (as ironau ‘in the 
Iron language’); and hvanya-'4 in the phrases hvammnye phari jsa ‘in Khotan 
language’, hvanya ksira ‘in the Khotan land’ and hvamni hauna ‘in Khotan 
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speech’. Sogdian Manichaean has the adjective xwdnyk; and possibly 
Tum$ugq Saka hvadane ‘own (?)’ is the same. 

The name has retained its old form Khotan (xutan <# )in New Persian 
and from the Turki of Sin-kiang on modern maps Khoran. Earlier Marco 
Polo gave Cotan and a medieval Quotan is cited.!5 

The full Chinese title tai-pau ii-t‘ien kuo is spelled out in Khotan Saka 
ttayi-pu yu-ttyend kuhda: jinave and ttaya-pii yu-ttyaina kautihg ‘the land 
Khotan of the great precious stone’, Alone yittimna has been found once, '6 
under the influence of China. Similarly, although the Tibetans used Li for 
‘Khotan’, Li-rje ‘lord of Khotan’, they also had the Chinese pronunciation 
in Hu-ten, Hu-then, Hu-den and Yvu-then.'? Under the Buddhist Sanskrit 
influence, the Khotan Saka had in Bud. Skt. texts gaustana-desa (-au- for 
-0-), gamstana-deSai, in a Khotan Saka text gamsta raudé ‘of the Khotan 
king’. By replacement of -am (from -and) by -ama- instead of the older 
-ana-, the name appears once as gaustama-deSa.'* The local name hvatana 
assures the older -ana-. 

The original meaning of Avatana- is a difficulty. Meanings of place- 
names or tribal names are often likely to be irrecoverable. Hvatana could 
be the tribal name of the Saka people who settled in Khotan before their 
record begins in the second century B.C. in Chinese reports. If the word 
meant ‘lords’ or the like it could be traced to hva- ‘own, owned’ like the 
adverb Avatd ‘of one’s own’ (Avestan xvato, Zor. Pahl. xvat). 

Then Avatana- could be compared for meaning with the Khotan Saka 
hiye ‘owner, master’ and hiyauda- ‘lord’ from the same hva-, together with 
hivya-, TumSuq Saka hawya-. New Persian xvdjah ‘master, lord’ (the fa- 
miliar modern Egyptian ya xwagdi ‘sir’) derives with different suffixes (-a- 
éa-ka-) from the same hva-. Note also Khotan Saka hivama- ‘one’s own’!? 
and Old Indian svamin- ‘owner, master’. I hesitate to see a connexion of 
hvatana- with hotana- ‘strong’, although it is likely that the name of the 
Heftal people may be in origin the same as the Khotan Saka hitala, New 
Persian Bukhara haital ‘strong’.2° But hvatana- might equally be a geo- 
graphical name for the oasis either before the Saka settlement or after. 

By the year 1000 of our era Yusuf Qadir Khan, entitled malik isin ‘lord of 
China’, brother of the ruler of KaSyar, Abi-’] Hasan Nasr, Hasan Boyra 
Khan (from 993) was in possession of Khotan. So after a long struggle the 
irresistible Turks who are documented frequently in the extant Khotan 
diplomatic despatches had extinguished the Buddhist kingdom of Hva- 
tana. Within a century, it is likely that the local language was wholly 
replaced by Turkish. Around Ka8yar in villages in the 11th century, there 
was still spoken the old KaSyari (Iranian) language called by al-KaSyari the 
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Kancaki language. The Tibetan had used Ga-hjag (*kancak-) as the name 
of Kasyar. 

The Khotan land, the Hvam-ksira, is described by the bold travelling 
Chinese Buddhist pilgrims Fa-hien, Hiian-tsang, Sung-jiin, Huei-ts‘au, 
and later it is described in the T‘ang-su (T‘ang dynastic history) and by 
Marco Polo. Possibly once again as the Chinese Republic recovers its poise 
as of the past and seeks détente, travellers may visit this famous Khotan 
site. It is now Turkish-speaking, but, it seems, largely non-Turk in physique. 

The external history?! is recoverable from Chinese documents. For this 
present survey of the culture in Khotan, the following brief account will 
suffice. We are indebted to M. Aurel Stein in his book Ancient Khotan and 
to Paul Pelliot in his Notes on Marco Polo under the word Cotan for 
copious information.?2 The dominant theme is the almost continuous 
distraction from outside by the Great Powers China?} and Tibet or the 
ravages of smaller groups of nomadic invaders. 

There is a poet’s verse pointing to the marauding nomads who devas- 
tated ‘our Khotan land (hvatdna ksira-)’. This verse (Z 15.9) in oldest 
Khotanese reads as follows: 

mamkuya rro indé heina-khoca u huna cimgga supiya kye nd hvatdna- 
ksiru bajottandd. 

The word mamkuya will require consideration in Chapter 5. But the rest 
is clear: ‘then Red Faces (that is Tibetan gdon-dmar, Tibetans), and the 
Huna (Huns, Chinese Hiung-nu), the Chinese, the Supiya (south-east of 
Khotan) have devastated?4 our Khotan land’. 

These ethnic names will occupy us later. But in spite of all these dangers 
the Buddhist culture had flourished in writing, painting and religion. 

About 471 A.D. the Zuan-zuan were attacking Khotan which asked help 
of China. Also in the Sth century the Tibetan Annals of Khotan refer to 
incursions of the Turks (dru-gu). The Heftal were in control between 502 
and 550. With the new expansion of T‘ang China Khotan became one of the 
Chinese organisation of the Four Garrisons, Kuéa, Tokmak (later Qara- 
Sahr), KaSyar and Khotan. Turks attacked in 659 and the Tibetans in 665. 
From 714 to 790, the Tibetans repulsed the Chinese from Khotan. The 
Uigur Turks, settled from 840 in Turfan, forced the Tibetans back from 860 
on. In 958 the Khotan king Li Sang-t‘ien could send an embassy to China. 
In 966 his own son became king of Khotan. The Turks of Ka8yar from 971 
to the end of the century were in a violent struggle with Khotan. By 1006 
Yusuf Qadir Khan was ruling Khotan. A Muslim embassy came to China 
from Khotan in 1009. 

Fa-hien?5 stayed an additional three months in Khotan to observe the 
religious festivals after his companions had gone with an Iranian (hu) guide 
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on to KaSyar. He told of fourteen (the Korean text gave four) great 
sangharama monasteries. According to the Tibetan Annals of Khotan 
there were 68 large viharas.?6 Fa-hien described a typical festival, where the 
streets sprinkled, a large awning was put over the city gate for the royal 
group (in the poetry this is the prama-). The drya-monks of the Gomati 
monastery of the Mahayana school led the procession with a lofty car 
adorned with the precious ratna-stones; upon it were figures of the Buddha 
and bodhisattvas and deva-gods. The king held in his hands flowers and 
perfume, and he walked to meet the car. The queen and her court scattered 
flowers. Each monastery in turn held a procession. It was a festival of the 
fourth month from the first to the fourteenth day. The king, he thought, 
greatly honoured the Mahayana. There were, he reported, some thousands 
of arya-monks whom he called sang4¥ (Bud. Skt. sangha-). 

Sung-jiin in 518 visited Khotan and in his account he described the 
peculiar king’s headdress. On ceremonial occasions the drums, horns, and 
cymbals were sounded. On the king’s death they founded a memorial 
temple and provided a cult. He has also a legend of the conversion of the 
king of Khotan to Buddhism by a miracle of Vairocana, a bhiksu-monk. 

In his Record of the Western Regions Hiian-tsang?’ has a very long 
account of Khotan. He visited the many sights of the city, telling the various 
legends of the many shrines. To the south of the city was a large sanghara- 
ma monastery dedicated to Vairocana arahant. At the Gosrnga hill, in 
Chinese called the Niu-t‘ou san, in Khotan Saka script both Gu-ttau-sand 
and Ga-thi-sand, southwest of the city is a sangharama in one of the 
valleys. Another sangharama southwest of the city is one named after the 
deva Ditkabamni, Daittakabani, Ditkabani, and Dikabani, in Tibetan 
Hdeb-ta-ba-ni, in Chinese Ti-kia-p‘o-fu-na from an older D‘i-ka-b‘ud- 
b‘iwak-nd28 built by a former minister of Kuci. To the west of the city lay 
the SG@manyana-monastery, called in Chinese So-mo-zo from older Sa- 
mua-nziak (K 846,593,938 x ##). This is the college in which the Jataka- 
stava poem was translated from Buddhist Sanskrit. The statement is in the 
verse 4 ttrivilai mesté samanyahd bisamja si vedyasild nama khu acari deva 
‘in the Samanyana bhiksu-sangha, the great knower of the three sacred 
collections (tripitaka-) named Vedyasila, like the Acarya Deva’. To the 
southeast he saw a convent called Lu-si,2° older Luk-dzidk founded by a 
former queen. This will be the queen’s name, an Iranian Ruyzakda ‘the 
desired one’ (from rauk- ‘to desire’). She was the princess of whom the 
story of the transmission of silk worms from China to Khotan was related. 
A picture of this story was found by M. Aurel Stein on a painted panel at 
Dandan-déilik, reproduced in his Ancient Khotan (plate 63). 

In the state of Khotan itself Hiian-tsang noticed that a large part of the 
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land was in desert condition, with little arable, but fertile land where it 
could be cultivated. He remarked on the white and green jade. Cultural life 
of literature and the arts, in music, song and dance was excellent. One 
hundred sangharamas were studying the Mahayana, which Hiian-tsang 
himself favoured. The king was sufficiently Indianised to claim lineal 
descent from Vaisravana deva.2° This Vaisravana was originally the deva 
Kubera, god of wealth, and he dwelt to the north of Mount Sumeru. His 
name occurs frequently in the Khotan Saka texts as Vaisravana- and 
Vaisramana-, but in various shorter forms due to popular use, so Vrrisa- 
' mam, Vrrigama lauka-pdla, and shortest Vrrisma gyasta (deva- god). The 
Uigur Turkish has Bisamin, and Japanese Bisamon. The Chinese reported 
a close connection of Vaisramana with Khotan. In Khotan Hiian-tsang 
heard also the tradition of ASoka’s legend, which is stressed also in the 
Tibetan Annals of Khotan. 

Huei-ts‘au3! passing through Khotan about 726 A.D. on his way to India 
and Central Asia had little to say about Khotan but he noted one Chinese 
temple si + in the city, that is, a Buddhist vihara. 

The Persian Geography, the Hudid al-‘alam, written in 982, has (14a) a 
section on Khotan. He wrote, Khotan is situated between two rivers. The 
commodities of the inhabitants are mostly raw silk. The king of Khotan 
lives in great state and calls himself ruler of Turk and Tibet (a/- Turk wa 71- 
Tubbat). This land turns out 70,000 warriors. The jasm (jade stone) comes 
from the rivers of Khotan. 

But Khotan remained after the Turks turned the Tarim Basin and its 
oases, the small kingdoms of Buddhist tradition, into the Muslim Turki- 
stan. The spread of Islam in the Tarim Basin seems to have been peaceful, 
according to the Turcologist D. Sinor (On Turkish Buddhism in Central 
Asia, 1939), with mosque beside the Buddhist shrine. After the coming of 
Chingiz Khan and the Mongols, Marco Polo?2 passed through during the 
Pax Mongolica and he noted the products of industry and objects of 
commerce, being himself a merchant. In his book Le divisament dou 
monde (early 14th century) Marco Polo has a section on Khotan: Cotanisa 
province between north-east and east and is eight days’ long. They belong 
to the Great Khan. The people all worship Muhammad. There are many 
cities and castles; and the most noble and that is capital of the kingdom is 
called Cotan. It is the name of the province. It has abundance of all things. 
Much cotton is grown there. They have vines and properties and many 
gardens. They live off merchandise and crafts. They are not men of arms. 
Ramusio’s text adds: There grow cotton, flax and hemp, wheat, vines and 
others. 
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A. Rémusat took from the encyclopedia Pien-i-tien the collected account 
of Khotan in Chinese dynastic annals and that collection is presented by M. 
Aurel Stein in his Ancient Khotan I 166-184. To supplement all this 
material there is Paul Pelliot’s monograph from Chinese evidence on 
Cotan in his Notes on Marco Polo citing material beyond the end of the 
Buddhist kingdom of Khotan.33 

The archaeological, geographical, scientific expeditions stimulated by 
chance finds reaching the learned of Europe from Chinese Turkestan were 
undertaken in the period 1901-1914. They are detailed in the book by J. A. 
Dabbs,*4 History of the discovery and exploration of Chinese Turkestan, 
1963, pp. 117-143. Here are the names of M. Aurel Stein, K. Otani, G. 
Merzbacher, E. Huntington, A. Griinwedel, A. von le Coq and T. Bartus, 
Sven Hedin, Paul Pelliot, Z. Tachibana. Such work continued into the 
1930s. The history of the collections from the Tun-huang temple is further 
traced by Akira Fujieda in his study of The Tunhuang Manuscripts, in the 
Memoirs of the research institute for humanistic studies, the Zinbun, 
Kyoto University, 1966. 

On the popular level, E. Maillart’s Forbidden Journey, 1937, recorded 
her visit to Keriya and Khotan; B. Davidson in 1957 wrote his account of 
contemporary Sin-kiang in his book Turkestan alive with brief second 
hand allusion to the period before Islam, P. Poucha published in his book 
Do nitra Azie, 1962 the report of a journey to the same region. There is a 
partial summary of this book of Poucha in E. Knobloch’s book Beyond the 
Oxus, 1972, 219ff., in his survey of the archaeology, art, and architecture of 
Central Asia. 

An Institute for the study of the Tun-huang antiquities has been estab- 
lished here of which I saw in 1978 photographs in the Gulbenkian Museum 
in Durham. 

An anthropologist35 has published the scientific result of his measure- 
ments which prove a non-Turkish physique among the modern Khotanese. 
These are the traits of people like the Iranian-speaking indigenes of the high 
Pamirs. It is noteworthy that the Wakhi language of Wakhan has features, 
phonetics, and vocabulary, the nearest of Iranian dialects to Khotan Saka. 

Here then the investigation of ancient Khotan Saka written records 
offers its important contribution to the history of Chinese Turkistan before 
the Turks; the Sin-kiang which received its name New Province only in 
L759. 

These are the monuments of a tribe of the Saka peoples after they had 
settled into small kingdoms in the Tarim Basin. The Saka*6 name is earliest 
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known in the Achaemenian inscriptions of Dareios (older Darayavahus, 
Dareiaios) I and Xerxes. So Dareios Persepolis h 5-6 haca sakaibi§ tayaiy 
para Sugdam; Dar. Pers. 18 gandara saka maka; Xerx. Pers. h 20 daha 
saka. Herodotos 7.64 reported that the Persians called all the 2xvOa1 of the 
Greeks by the name LdxKan (repeated in Plinius, Natural History 6.50). 
Catullus 11.6 has Hyrcanos Arabesque ... seu Sacas ... Parthos. The 
Roman map, the Tabula Peutingeriana has Saga, northwest of KaSyar the 
Chinese reported in the second century B.C. a kingdom of the Sak,*’ and 
knew them widely extended north of the Sita (Tarim) river and Bactria. 
Within the post-Achaemenian domain the word survived very widely. The 
Greek Isiddros Kharakénos (in the time of Augustus) has Laxaotavn; the 
inscription of Sahpuhr I has Parthian 2 skstn, Greek Leyeotavn. In the 
sixth century A.D., Agathias has Leyeotav@v and cayav oaa. Latin has 
Segestani. In India the Mathura Lion capital inscription has Sakastana 
(with a modified k for fricative y). Prakrit of the Jainas has Saka and Saga; 
in Hindu Sanskrit occur Saka, Sakasthanam. Bana, Harsacarita has (200.1) 
Candraguptah sakapatim asatayat ‘Candragupta slew the lord of Sakas’. 
Buddhist Sanskrit has sakani lipi ‘writing of the Saka’ with s- replaced by s-. 
In Sasanian inscriptions?’ occur skstn MLKA for sakan-sah and sk’n 
MLKTA for sakan banbisn. Zoroastrian Pahlavi has a spelling which gives 
older sagastan and sayistan (y and g coalesced). The Middle Iranian of 
Turfan has Persian sgst’n, Sogdian in Christian text has sgst’n, Syriac sgstn 
and adjective sgzyq- *sagziqg; Armenian is again older with sakastan, 
sakstan, sagastan and adjective sagcik, sacik, New Persian saistan, adjec- 
tive sagzi, beside Arabic sajastan, sijistan, and sagan-Ssah. 

In Khotan Saka documents there are possibly connected names. Thus 
Sakam and Sakafid Sanira.3° A name of similar form Cemgdafia-* is the 
same as Cimgdaria- ‘Chinese’, so that sakdria- may mean ‘Sakan’. 

A place-name Saka- occurs in the title Saka-raja- beside the titles Bharuka- 
raja of Aqsu and Hecyuka-raja of Ué. This place Saka is then the old name 
of Yar-kand transmitted by the Chinese swa-kiwo, later so-kii, the Greek in 
Ptolemaios, Geographia 5.15.4 cota, cotta for *oaya.4! 

The Buddhist traditional list of names becomes in Khotan Saka ssakau- 
na yavana palvala ‘the Saka, Yavana (Greek), Pahlava (Parthian)’. The 
Mahabharata (V 196.7) has gandhara-rajah Sakunih. The invading tribes 
called in Latin Sacaraucae, in Greek (misspelled) Daxapavdoc, Laxavpa- 
kot and corresponding to the Chinese Sak-uang, later Sai-wang ‘the Saka 
kings’, were named with the later Khotan Saka word rika- ‘ruler’ from 
*rauka-.” The plant-name sajziyyah® in Al-Bairini, Kitab al-saidanah, 
following upon zabuliyyah may well contain the older name sagzi. For the 
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Saka era in India Al-Bairiini wrote Saqggah. The name has also been 
identified as sk in ancient Egypt.‘ 

The origin of the name Saka as a tribal name I prefer to find in an 
adjective from the base sak- used of ‘power’ and of ‘skill’. Hence it is the Old 
Indian word Saka- attested in the Rigvedic (RV 10.30.15) su-sdka- ‘well 
made with skill, well empowered’.45 A general of Pakoros (obiit 51 B.C.) was 
called @oaKnsg Osakés, which could well be from *hu-saka- ‘very strong’, 
different from the name odacaxncs, Armenian Vasak. 

The discovery of indigenous records both under the sands of ruined 
oases of the Tarim Basin and finely preserved on stout yellow Chinese 
paper in the temple of Throana,* the Sogdian drw’n, drw’n, drw’n-knoyh, 
Chinese Tun-huang of Sa-tsou, have brought vivid contact with the people 
of the ancient Khotan, a new chapter in the history of Gostana-deSa, an 
outpost of Indian culture. In spite of their difficulty in a little known 
Iranian dialect shot through with Sanskrit and Prakrit technical terms, 
these new documents, literary, scientific, medical, administrative, and 
diplomatic have revealed the intimate background to the external history 
deduced from the Chinese dynastic annals and retrospectively from the 
later Muslim, Arab, Persian, or Turkish sources, or even later from the 
Mongol reports. 

For the European scholar seeking to understand the world of the Greeks 
and Romans and their gropings to the East, there lay a dark cloud over the 
lands beyond Ariana and Parthia. The Greek kingdom of Bactria, last- 
ing some 200 years, independent of the Hellenistic Seleucid empire,‘’ 
lay on the western edge of a vast almost unknown territory. Alexander 
had set his uttermost city Alexandreia eskhaté on the Iaxartes where later 
stood Khdjand, Khokand. Medieval travellers in the Mongol period, parti- 
cularly Marco Polo,‘ gave abundant new information, after his long 
sojourn in Qubilai’s Khan-baliq. But for the first period of 1000 years of 
our era little in Sin-kiang had been known. Archaeological and geographi- 
cal expeditions have transformed Western knowledge of this non-Turkish 
Turkestan when Indian ideas were dominant and probably Kasmira‘*? was 
essentially in their thoughts and aspirations. It was the Buddhism devel- 
oped in Kasmira that was cultivated in the Tarim Basin. In the Itinerary 
text the journey to the South ends in Kasmira. 

When the Khotan kingdom in the early centuries, the second century B.C. 
to third century A.D.,was independent, there were conflicts with the more 
powerful Saka kingdom (the later Yar-kand) and Kan@ak (Ka8yar). But for 
the most of its millennial monarchy the Khotan Saka state was under the 
suzerainty of Great Powers, mostly China, but for a time Tibet, and it 
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ultimately succumbed to the incursive Turks. Turfan had been occupied by 
Uigur Turks in 840. 

Their flourishing period was during the T‘ang dynasty of China. The 
T‘ang-su in its report first listed the various names by which it had known 
Khotan. Thus U-t‘ien (K 1317 ti< jiu; 1194 t'ien<d‘ien), Khotan Saka Yu- 
ttimna; Kiisatanna (K 490 kii< kiu; 1167 sa< sGt; 966 tan< tan; 147 na< 
na), that is the Bud. Skt. Gostana-desa; Xuan-na (K 99 xuan< xuaén; na< 
nd), that is the later Khotan Saka hvamna; K‘ti-tan (K 493 k‘ti< k‘iuat; 
965 tan < tan; U-tun (K 1317 ti < jiu; 1142 tun < d‘uan; and Xu-tan, (57 
xu < xudt; 916 tan< tan) like the modern name Khotan. The report states 
that there were 40,000 élite soldiers. It produced jade. The royal mansion 
was adorned with pictures. The people ingenious and fanciful, delight in 
the celestial cult and in the Buddhist doctrine. They are courteous in 
behaviour in social conduct. They have a wooden pen and seals of jade. 
From the Han period the kings have continued. The people are skilled in 
spinning and weaving. They delight in song and dance. Their royal family 
name was Uei-ts‘i (K 1312 wei < wei; 784 tsi<.d‘1), the local Visg, Vijaya-, 
Vijita- and other spellings noted later. The T‘ang Annals then detail the 
Chinese contacts with the royal family. 

Khotan Saka society can now be illustrated from the indigenous texts. 
The state was a monarchy and various classes of the people are distin- 
guished. The king was entitled rrund-,5! nominative singular rre, with 
adjectives rrundana- and rrviya-. If this rrund- from *ruvant- is connected 
with the word parud-, parsta-, parau ‘command’ the base is rau-, excluding 
vrau- and mrau-. Despatches to the Court were addressed (KT 2.93.3) rrvi 
vi chu-bird virasta hamdanastd aurasa hasda ‘report despatch to the Court, 
to the Inner Chamber within’. Here chi-bird is the Chinese ts‘u-mi (K 494 
ts‘u < Siu; 617 mi < miet) ‘Inner Minister’. For members of the royal 
family the names were from the base raz- ‘to go straight, direct’. So rrina- 
‘queen’ from *razina- (from older suffix -ni); rris-piira-, Tum8uq Saka 
respura- from *razi-pu@ra-, and rriys-dutar- from *razi-duxtar-. The raz- is 
also in rraysan- ‘ruling’ rendering Bud. Skt. ifvara-, and the derived adjec- 
tive rraysanonda-. The hereditary nobles are cited as bisi-viraa-, bisi-vrraa- 
‘sons of the House’ from *visaipu@ra-%2 (-ai from older visas- genitive 
singular, as in Avestan visd.pu@ra-), beside the individual bdsi-vrdassaa- 
‘son of the house’ rendering Bud. Skt. kula-putra- and bdsi-vrasseife “‘daugh- 
ter of the House’, for Bud. Skt. kula-duhitar-. This compound of archaic 
type with genitive in the first component, as a social technical term, has a 
long history. The oldest dated usage is in the Achaemenian inscriptions 
Elam-Persian *misa-pusa, rendered by Akkadian mar biti, Aramaic br byt’ 
*bar baita (preserved also in Zor. Pahlavi BL BYTA). Later it is wide- 
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spread: Sogdian (ancient letter 4.5) wys-pydr from *vis-pura-, Bud. Sog- 
dian wyS-ps’k and wys-pyor’k, Manichean Sogdian wys-psyyh, Christian 
Sogdian wys-psy; and for the daughter Bud. Sogdian wys-dywth, Turfan 
Parthian wys-pwhr, Persian vis-puhran, vis-duxtan. An adjective is found 
in the Sahpuhr I inscription Parth. 24 wys-prkn, Pers. ws-plykn, Greek 
gouasperigan, ousperégan, Zor. Pahl. vaspuhrakan, Armen. loan-word 
vaspourakan. The simplex is also more widely used. Zor. Pahl. vispiar, vis- 
puhr, New Pers. vis-duxt (in Vés u Ramén), Arab-Pers. wsbwr, Pazand 
vaspur, Oss. Digoron guppur, guppurginta, Iron guppyr, giippyrsartd, 
with -pp- from the southern -0-p- (as -08- gave -pp- in cuppar ‘four’). The 
same gu- from vi- is in the Sina loan-word gus-puar ‘prince’ and in the 
guSuraka- in Gandhari Prakrit (Senavarma inscription), with the con- 
nected Kuci-Sanskrit gausura-, Tibetan gausurya aS a woman’s name. 
Here *visaipura- has passed by way of gusy- to gus- (like the Yaynabi bisur 
from New Pers. bisyar, Zor Pahl. vasékar ‘many’). The Babylonian has 
preserved an old form in wmasupitruu. With the loss of initial i- from older 
vi- (a feature frequent in later Alan Ossetic Iron) the Armenian has kept 
sepouh, adjective sephakan, and the Georgian has kept also the -r- in zepur- 
ni and sa-zepuro but in both cases the meanings have developed from the 
original Iranian connexion with the Great House. 

This Iranian social structure attracted the attention of the Greeks who 
invented a word oixapyia ‘rule of the House’ for what in the Parthian and 
Sasanian periods was the administration called katak-xvatayan, in Arabic 
the muluk al-tawdif, the ‘lords of the Great Houses’. 

A contact with divinity was asserted by the use of the word baga-. The 
title is on Sasanian coins mazdésn bay. The Dénkart (edited Madan) has 
413.9 im bay ‘his present Majesty’. This same baga- can be traced in the 
Khotan Saka title vavayum dripadd ‘princess Dripadi’, deriving from 
older baga-yauna- ‘of divine origin’. The Old Persian baga- is rendered in 
Akkadian by i/u. But the word at first meant ‘distributor’ (Parsi-Sanskrit 
vibhaktar-). 

The family was an important concept. It was called gvdna- (used in 
dyadic sense with Bud. Skt. gotra-).*3 Birth was important. The usual 
kinship terms were employed: pdte ‘father’, mata ‘mother’, mard-pdtara 
‘parents’, pura- ‘son’, dita ‘daughter’, gen. sing. dvird, nattaluna ‘descen- 
dant’, brate, plur. bratari ‘brother’, hvara-, hvara-, hvaraka- ‘sister’, su‘son’ 
(from *visita-) in KT 2.26.328 spata sii like KT 2.26.31.6 spata puri; 
palika-putra- ‘of secondary birth’, ksundaa- ‘husband’ (from fSuyant-), 
nara- ‘wife’, mijse ‘lady’ (from *mazisi-), hiye, hiyaudi ‘master’, bujsamja- 
‘lady’ (base baug-). 

Birth into the Great House contrasting with the unfree was expressed by 
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d-ysata-, familiar in many Iranian dialects, a basic status of Iranian life’. 
This birth is stressed Z 3.64 harbissa dysata ne ju ye bisa kara ‘all high- 
born, not anyone servant at all’. The aspiration to a new birth is KBT 65, 
82r3-4 baisa ysamtha daha ysyane aysa krrafa ‘in all births may I be born 
male, high-born, rewarding services (Bud. Skt. krta-jna-)’. The Avesta has 
Gzata- and the strengthened hvazdta-; it is in Aram.-Pers. ‘zt (*azata-); 
Zor. Pahl. dzat, Gzatak and here the same contrast in the Zamasp-namak 
36 bandakan pat rah i Gzatan ravénd ‘slaves go upon the road of the nobles’ 
(a prophecy of ill). The Draxt as6rik 35 notices the mdcak i saxtak i azatan 
‘the boot of prepared leather of the nobles’. The word saxtaka- is recorded 
also in the Hiung-nu language as sayday (Chinese modern so-to) and also 
in the Ket language s@gdi ‘boot’ where the final -i is through -aka- to -aya- 
to -ai, -é to -i. Turfan Parthian and Persian also 4240, Gzadift, dzadih; this 
abstract is preserved also in medieval Armen. aztih (for older azatih). 
Sasanian inscription ’z’tn *azatan; Sogd. azat, adzatak, and loan-words 
Georgian azat’-i, Armen. azat, azata-tohm. Khotan Saka a@ysata- is found 
in Kroraina ajhate. In Greek &Catn is cited with the meaning ‘freedom’. The 
same concept of high birth is expressed also by the adjective aysvia-, 
cognate with the Avestan dsna-. The importance set on birth is seen in the 
Avestan had0d.zata-, Armenian harazat, and payazat. Here too the Khotan 
Saka has paysata- of the germane members of the same family. 

The contrast to adysdta- noble’, hence ‘free’, is in the servants. Here there 
are the bisa- ‘house servant’; the women bissd, bifaka-, and the attendants 
parysa- (*pari-varza-).*4 A touch of affectionate feeling in a grim age is 
suggested in KBT 52.7.8 tti mund parysa ysiiska ‘these my beloved atten- 
dants’. Related are Sogdian prw’rz ‘care’, and Turfan Parthian prwrz, 
prwrz’g, ‘attendant’. The two words are combined in KT 2.125.21 parysya 
biSaka ‘may I be born a woman attendant (and) servant’. Pupils to a teacher 
however are bista- rendering Bud. Skt. sisya-, hence the working disciple, 
like Avestan haviSsta- to the base vai§- ‘to work for another’, and Old Indian 
visti-. Here one may put Ossetic uisdn ‘obedience’, dndfauisdn ‘importu- 
nate’ from the base vai§- (the Ossetic -s- has however many origins). The 
kiragara-, kiraraa- is the ‘workman’. For the house there is the m@saviraa- 
‘house worker’, and probably also piracadraa- and piraviraa- domestic 
man’. 

The official titles containing as second component pati- are very frequent 
in Iranian texts. Here in Khotan Saka are spdta- ‘military official’ from 
spada-pati- with the development of the -@ stem from older -i. So also 
pharsavata-, with later forms pharssa, pharsa ‘judge’ if traced to *frasa- 
‘questioning’. Of Buddhist Sanskrit both sainava, that is, sendpati- ‘captain’ 
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and danavatd, danave ‘patron of gifts’ occur. The Hiina inscription of 
Toramana (circa 500 A.D.) has nascirapati-‘huntsman’ and the Senavarma 
inscription (in which Kuyula Kataphéa is named) has in Kharosthi script 
navhapati- ‘chief of family or people (ndfa-)’. The same pati is found often 
in western Iranian words as Armen. Spet ‘shepherd’ (*/Su-pati-), and Zor. 
Pahl. hazarapat ‘chiliarch’. The older language has similar words, as 
Avestan aé@ra-paiti-. Of artisans there occur bdrraa- ‘sculptor’, hvaraka- 
‘painter’, pisaa- ‘teacher’ and pisaa- ‘painter’, dysdagaraa- ‘watcher’ and 
kgka- ‘guard’, kdla- ‘a title’, kala-tcyaraa- ‘a title’, malysaka-‘majordomo’, 
rendering Bud. Skt. grhapati-. There are also foreign titles grahtd ‘house- 
holder, majordomo’ from Bud. Skt. grhapati-, parnayakd ‘captain’, from 
Bud. Skt. parindyaka-. Further are riika- ‘ruler’, hindysa- ‘troop-com- 
mander’ rendering Bud. Skt. sendpati-, barauca- ‘subordinate ruler’, haru- 
va- ‘merchant’ for Bud. Skt. sresthin-, later harva-, ssau, sau ‘subordinate 
ruler, governor’. Bud. Skt. Gmdtya- occurs as Gmdca- and amdakya- ‘inti- 
mate of the Court’, but also a Chinese title for the king of Khotan. The 
envoys were hada- and pgsa-. 

The Khotan Saka mamatti occurs as title to a personal name in KT 4.4.6 
bye mamatti arsa ‘the witness the mamatti-official Arsa’. This is the word 
transmitted in Chinese ws K 593,986,981 mo-mo-ti, mo-mo-ta 
from mua-mua-ti, and -tak, that is, mamatti and madmattika- from a 
Prakrit form of Bud. Skt. mahakarmantiya- and -tika- ‘great servant’ for 
the equivalent of Bud. Skt. and Pali avasika- ‘official in charge of vihara- 
property’. 

The title st@nada- from *stdna-krta- ‘appointed to a post’is like Georgian 
loan-word ost’at’-i, New Persian ustdd ‘appointee’. 

Many Chinese titles occur in the official texts.55 Thus there are fsi-si 
‘administrator of a district’ tsi-si, with variant in KT 2.72,0018.2 tci-si 
amaca ssau Vigaraka salya ‘in the year of the governor, the amatya-official 
and vice-ruler Vigaraka’. 

The following can be cited here. Thus tuttevd tu-t‘ou, Si-kii sang-kiin, 
hvi:simna fu-zan, thaiya-ttiki t‘ai-ta tcai-syam tsai-siang, Sai-tcund si-tsun, 
cam-ssi, tsang-si, ttai-ssi t‘ai-si, tcer-thi-si, tsie-tu-si, paki-sina, po-sing, ki- 
thaiga-si, kung-to-si, tte-pii t‘ai-pau, ttattaha: tu-tu (Tibetan todog, Tur- 
fan Pers. tutux), dekum daiku ling-kung, phand-kyand p‘an-kuan, tteyi- 
hyam t‘ai-uang, puhyda pu-ie. 

The Tibetan buluna ‘minister’, Tib. blon, khrram-band ‘accountant’, 
Tib. khram ‘register, account’ and dpon ‘chief’, chasi-ki gagi ysini, Tib. 
chos-kyi gzi-hdzin ‘official in charge of the religious goods in a vihara’, 
gnasg-prattand ‘elder’, Tib. gnas-brtan. 
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From Turkish occur biriika- buirug ‘commander’, hahana- ‘khagan’, 
hana ‘khan’, ttagraima- ‘téngrim, princess’, beraka- ‘prince’, bdgrak, uga, 
tiga, auga, itha, tigd, chard Cor, saha:nd sayun, digyina tdgin, inada- inal, 
badtna- budun, ttarkana- tarxan (Kuci tarhkane, tarhkane ), hgttuna- 
xatun, qatun. 

The abundance of texts of many kinds permit a full understanding of 
ordinary Khotan life. It will be valuable to list here the utensils, the metals 
and minerals, instruments and textiles. 

Of the utensils there is a long list, though the precise type of vessel cannot 
be established. There are here *kiysa- (spelled kauysa-) ‘jar’ in utcdla 
kauysd ‘water-jar’, kiisa- ‘vat’, tcasta ‘cup’, like Armen. loan-word CaSak, 
Old Indian casaka-, thamsaka- ‘cup’, phara, pharhya ‘water-jar’, phaysdve 
‘vessel for liquids’, (these two connected with Armen. loan-words p‘arc 
and p‘as), with Sasanian inscription pas, Greek nacatac, naccouc, pha- 
lau ‘dish’, possibly with Greek o1dAn; bagala- ‘vessel’, bajsarra- ‘mortar’, 
lakana- ‘vessel’ with Greek Xexdvn, vara ‘vessel’, saka- ‘griddle’, hamau, 
hamauka ‘bowl’ rendering Bud. Skt. patra-. The Bud. Skt. patra- is taken 
over as patta, and pattira-; bajina-, bajam is likely to be Bud. Skt. bhaja- 
na-; and pafagala- is a Prakrit form of Bud. Skt. paniya-ghata-‘water-jar’; 
vasi ‘vessel (as a measure)’. 

The metals and minerals5® are well represented: ysirra- ‘gold’, aljsata- 
‘silver’, adjective aljseinaa-, tralo ‘tin’, dura- ‘clod’, daujsd ‘lead’, pamjalau 
‘bell metal, the fivefold alloy’, sava- ‘copper’, hissana- ‘iron’, ira- ‘stone, 
jade’, bima- ‘rock’, udara- ‘crystal’, uysma- ‘clay’, ggila- ‘clay’, miila- ‘clay’, 
griha- ‘mud, clay’, adjective grefia-, grimja, karkiyana- ‘chalcedony’, gatsd, 
gitsara- ‘gypsum’, namva ‘salt’, mura- ‘precious stone (and coin)’, mraha- 
‘pearl’, ysamye ‘vitriols’, ysird ‘red arsenic’, ysirai ‘yellow arsenic’, samka, 
saka ‘coral’, samga-, saga- ‘stone’, siyata- ‘sand’, skara- ‘coals’, svamdiim 
‘sulphur’. The equivalent of Oss. Iron cdngat ‘cast iron’ has not been met in 
Khotan Saka (from the colour name kank-). Foreign words are further 
aSmagarba- ‘emerald’, ratana-, ramna-, rene ‘precious stone’, Bud. Skt. 
ratna-, virulya- ‘beryl’, Bud. Skt. vaidirya-, girai ‘red ochre’, Bud. Skt. 
gairika-, spajum ‘alum’, Bud. Skt. sauvarcala-, sidalum ‘salt’, Bud. Skt. 
saindhava- and lavana-, sauvira- ‘antimony’, vagdra- ‘diamond’, Bud. Skt. 
vajra-, sphalye, sphalya, spalyata ‘crystal’, Bud. Skt. sphatika-mani-. Pos- 
sibly ysimarye is connected with Greek oupdpaydoc, Old Indian mara- 
kata- ‘emerald’. 

Note that Turkish qa¥ ‘jade’ is likely to be from North Iranian to a base 
kas- ‘green, blue’ in Zor. Pahl. kasakénak, New Pers. kaskénah ‘green 
magpie’, kasanah ‘a green bird’, Old Pers. kasaka of blue stones (kapau- 
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taka-, axSaina-), adjective kdsakaina-. The palatalised ¢& and the -s- from 
-ks- is found in Khotan Saka tcdsa-, c@sa-, Old Ind. casa- ‘the bird jay’. The 
Turkish has also the form with ¢- in pail Ca‘green turquoise’ from Iranian 
caSa-, beside the form *kasa-. The two stones will have been known to the 
Turks from Khotan. 

The instruments are various. There are kadara- ‘sword’, hdlsti ‘spear’, 
durna- ‘bow’, purna- ‘arrow’, haskara ‘pincers’, pitciyi ‘spoon’, beside the 
Tibetan thura-ma ‘spoon’, piliriivi ‘pipes’, hisinaka- ‘iron tool’, bara-, bara- 
ka ‘box’, paha- ‘bag’, pasamjsana- ‘a thing (of leather)’. The verb ustar- 
refers to ‘shaving’. Two Indian words are @gi ‘a kind of axe’ (possibly Old 
Indian *a@msya-) and kathiri, kauthaira ‘axe’ made of iron, with Khowar 
kuter, Bud. Skt. kuthara-. There are also padu (acc. sing.), pade (plural) 
‘axe’; guhaind, gvahgind ‘knife’; gvehaiskye, gvahaiskye ‘a medical probe’, 
Bud. Skt. salya-; bajsiha- ‘pestle’, patamamthand, patémamthd, pamamthd, 
pamatha ‘arrow’, gahai ‘arrow-shaft’, kalama- ‘reed as a pen’ (wooden pens 
have been found), aiysna, eysng ‘awl’ and naustara- ‘lancet’. 

Dress too is very prominent in these texts. The indigenous words, which 
cannot all be closely defined, are the following. Thus dysira- ‘covering, 
cuirass’, imjinaa- ‘leathern’, auvya- ‘weft’, kanga- ‘skin’, kamaiskd, karasta- 
‘cloak’, kaimeja ‘dress’, kKaumadai ‘trousers’, khapa- ‘dress’, khai ‘garb’, 
khoca ‘hat’, khauysa ‘rag’, khauska, khausa ‘boot’, cile ‘dress’, causka- 
‘headdress’, ttasakana- ‘shirt’, ttava- ‘crown’, ttiraha- ‘clothes’, ttuve ‘dress’, 
thauna ‘cloth; silk’, dasa- ‘thread’, nyurra- ‘harness’, pamiha- ‘dress’, paha 
‘bag’, padaka- ‘veil’, pasta- ‘skin-coat’, prrastharmada ‘carpet’, prahone 
‘dress’, prahauy- ‘to dress’, pvaica ‘piece of cloth’, phaurthaka- ‘cloth’, 
bamgamaz- ‘cuirass’, batha- ‘cuirass’, bana- ‘bundle’, bara- ‘dress’, baloha- 
‘rag’, bila- ‘dress’, byiha- ‘covering’, mandila- ‘cloak’, mvakalai ‘glove’, 
ysdrdtara- ‘armour’, raha- ‘dress’, rrana- ‘belt’, vasta- ‘clothes’, saci ‘silk’, 
hada- ‘clothes’, hadika- ‘garment’, hdysd ‘skin’, hurd ‘belt’, pareksi, paraksa 
‘belt (2)’, bairai ‘dress’, urabada ‘belt’, rima ‘cloth’, namata- ‘felt’ (widely 
used, Ossetic nimdt ‘felt cloak’), haiya ‘silk’ glossing Bud. Skt. pattrorna-. 

Foreign words are also found: attara-vaysa- ‘inner garment’, Bud. Skt. 
antara-vasa-, kabala ‘blanket’, Bud. Skt. kambala-, kasaya-vastra-‘monk’s 
robe’, gud ‘sack’, civara- ‘dress’, thavalaka- ‘bag’, with Bud. Skt. sthavika, 
murkhutda, ‘crown’, Bud. Skt. mukuta-, maula- ‘headdress’, Bud. Skt. 
makuta-, stithamna ‘trousers’, Hindi siéithan, svarna-suttdra- ‘brocade’. 
Chinese sakyaina ‘gloves’ occurs beside giikyaina. The word hidaiga, 
hiilyega, hilaihd: ‘covering’ is of uncertain origin. The word /e, occurring 
once in Je thau may be ‘linen cloth’. The thauracaiha- of the bathing ‘robe’ 
may be a dyadic compound from tap- ‘spin’ and kai- in cile ‘garb’. Tibetan 
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are thiida-pa ‘cloak’, Tib. thul-pa; lahd-pi ‘handcloth’, Tib. lag-phyis; 
prramaina is Tibetan phra-men ‘silver-gilt’, but may be from Iranian; 
Turkish are yaragaka ‘pelt’, Turkish yaryaq; yadama ‘rain-coat’, Turkish 
yalma. 

The materials are shown by the names mammd ‘bombax, cotton’, 
kapaysa- (Bud. Skt. karpdsa-), ‘cotton’, kamha ‘hemp’, kumba ‘flax’, na- 
mata ‘felt’, pema- ‘wool’, buginai ‘byssus’. The ‘needle’ is sumjsanu, saujsaria 
like Oss. Digoron sodzind, which is found in Kroraina sujina-kirta ‘em- 
broidery’, New Persian sizan-kard. 

The copious poetry is thus provided with a large vocabulary of common 
words and is enriched by almost full access to Buddhist Sanskrit and 
various Prakrits. 


Notes 


1. Jade, ira-, Chinese #.K 1318 ii < ngiwok, transliterated Khotan 
Saka giika-, is one of the three precious stones: jade, turquoise and lapis 
lazuli. For turquoise New Pers. pairdzah. Sanskrit loan-word peroja- ‘of 
victory’; for lapis lazuli New Pers. /a@zvard, whence Skt. rdjavarta-, rdja- 
patta-, see JRAS 1955, 21-23. For Turkish gas, see below. Tibetan has g- 
yu ‘turquoise’. 

2. KT 2.1.16 ranijai ttaja baida Gvaysa sgstai ‘he built dwellings (Bud. 
Skt. Gvdsa-) upon the River of Precious Stone’. The same epithet ranija- is 
used of the Land, KT 2.102.40 ranijai janavai (Bud. Skt. jana-pada-). 
Below Note 16 has the full Chinese title with € K 702 pau < pdu ‘jewel’ for 
the epithet ranijai. The Jade River is in Huei-lin #54 ii-xo. 

3. Sailoda, see S. Lévi, Etudes asiatiques, 25¢ anniversaire EFEO II 
43, from Saila- and uda- ‘water’. 

4. I-song, Irasangd, see Festschrift Hirth, Ostasiatische Zeitschrift 8, 
1920, 300-309, H. Miiller, Das Dévaraja des Wei-ch’ih I-séng, with a 
photograph of the picture. The painter is mentioned also in E. H. Shafer, 
The Golden Peaches of Samarkand, 1963, 32. 

5. Gukd-mana ‘Jade Gate’, Chinese ¢./4 K 1318,609 ii-men from ngiwok- 
muon, Jap. gioku-mon. 

6. K 1205.4 42 sang < Siding ‘sacred’. 

7. Tibetan Annals of Khotan, edited and translated R. E. Emmerick, 
Tibetan texts concerning Khotan, London Oriental Series, 19,1967. 

8. Samanyafia bisamja, loc. sing. in the Jataka-stava 2r3. The Bud. 
Skt. bhiksu-sangha- has given biz- and Khot. bil-. Sogdian has replaced bi- 
by bu- and made pwrsnk- *bursang, whence Uigur bursang, and modern 
Mongol bursang. There is of course no *buddha-sangha-. 

9. Document 661 in A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson and E. Senart, Kharosthi 
inscriptions, i-iii, 1929; translation P. S. Nobel, BSOS 5, 1931, 445 ff., and 
T. Burrow, A translation of the Kharosthi documents from Chinese Turke- 
stan, 1940, RAS J. Forlong Fund, vol. XX. 

10. Krorayina, Kroraina, Chinese K 572.5, 512.5 *€%&| lou-lan lau-lan 
(from a foreign kro-). The word kharosthi, kharostri may be the Prakrit 
(of the north-west) from an Iranian xSa0ra-pistra- ‘imperial writing’ with - 
o- from older -aui-, so naming the Aramaic script of the Achaemenian 
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Persian empire. The Armenian spelling of the name connected k‘saroustra 
is from a Greek spelling with k‘s- from Greek x-. Prakrit replaced Iranian 
x§- with kh-. 

11. KT 3.83.18 and KT 4.33.3 hvam-ksira. For the changes from hvata- 
na- to hvana, note also the loan-word ratana- (Bud. SKt. ratna-), ratdna-, 
ramna-, rana, rene, and satana- ‘dung’, <sa>vdna-, samna-, sana-. Chinese 
&ap K 99.1 (with radical 85), 647.1 xwan-na < xudn-nd corresponds to 
Hvamna in the time of Hiian-tsang. The hvatam-ksira- is in KT 1. 232, 3v6. 

12. For yazaran ‘Khazars’, see V. Minorsky, Hudid al-‘alam 142, folio 
32b1. 

13. K 1317.1, 114.9 d-t‘ien < jiu-d‘ien, see also E. Pylleyblank, AM, n.s., 
9, 1962, 91. 

14. KT 3.4,1002 hvamnye phari jsa ‘in Khotan language’; KT 3.121.11 
hvanya ksira ‘in the Khotan land’; KT 3.60.44 hvamni hauna ‘in Khotan 
language’. For the forms of the name Hvatana- see Dict. Khot. Saka. 

15. Cotan and Quotan, see P. Pelliot, Notes of Marco Polo, s.v. Cotan. 

16. Chinese & ¥ + éf| 1], KT 2.85.12 ttayi-pii; KT 2. 86.43 ttaya-pu; KT 
2.91.105 yu-ttimna. 

17. Tibetan with initial laryngal & hu, in syllabary 23. For yvu-then, 
Staél-Holstein, Tibetan text, line 1, see KT 6.432. 

18. The Bud. Skt. forms are: KT 3.121.11 gaustana-desa; KT 3.121.13 
gamstana-desai, KT 2.53.11 gamsta; KT 2.53.11 gaustamd-desa. In later 
Khotan Saka am- frequently replaced -au-. For -m- restored from -m- in 
place of -n-, note also KT 2.107.159 sthaima for sthana, loc. sing. to sthana- 
‘place’; and KT 3.75.217 harthamai to harthanu ‘suddenly’. 

19. KBT 59, 34r2-3, Dict. Khot. Saka 486 hivamye phara jsa ‘in his own 
language’. 

20. hotana- ‘strong’ to hota- ‘force’, from fra-vat-, not from fra-aut- nor 
hu-aut-. Connecting Armenian loan-word hauat ‘faith’. See Dict. Khot. 
Saka s.v. hitala-tsaa-. 

21. For the external history of Khotan, see the earlier brief sketch in KT 
4.3 §4. 

22. M. Aurel Stein in Ancient Khotan; Serindia, and Innermost Asia. P. 
Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, O. Pritsak, Von den Karluk zu den Karakha- 
niden. W. Samolin, East Turkestan to the twelfth century. R. A. Stein, 
Recherches sur l’épopée et le barde au Tibet, and Mi-fiag et Si-hia, BEFEO 
44, 1951. P. Demiéville, Le Concile de Lhasa, 1952. 

23. Ed. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kiue (turcs) occidentaux, 
113, note 2, on the Four Garrisons 44 (K 1194 tsan < t4jén). 

24. The word bajev-: bajotta- renders the Bud. Skt. prandsaya-, diis-, 
vipralop- and vilop-, all referring to destruction. 
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25. Fa-hien 399-414 ;4#4, translations, J. Legge, 1880 (reprint 1965); 
S. Beal; H. A. Giles, 1923. 

26. Tibetan Annals of Khotan, see note 7 above; translation F. W. 
Thomas, I 134 (folio 443 b) and R. E. Emmerick 73, text 72. 

27. Hiian-tsang (629-645) #, called in Tibet hva-sang Mahayana- 
deva. This hva-sang is from Chinese 4% K 70,856 xo-sang from yud-ziang 
from the Prakrit of the Buddhist Sanskrit upddhydya- ‘teacher’. 

28. Dikabani has the title jasta ‘deva’, Tib. hdeb-ta-ba-ni, from an 
uncertain older form. 

29. Lu-si < luk-dzidk, for an Iranian * Ruyzaka-, from K 576,805 lu-si 
< luk-dzidk, may be taken with New Pers. d-ruydah ‘desired’, see Dict. 
Khot. Saka s.v. arausge ‘to please’. 

30. Vaisravana-, and Vaisramana-, the deva, inherited the réle of the 
Hindu god of wealth Kuvera dwelling in the city Alakananda. A shortened 
(probably popular) form, as the Tibetans used Balo for Avalokitesvara-, 
was KBT 99.257 VrriSama and KT 2.53.9 Vrrisaé gyasta. Hobogirin has a 
long account of this deva, s.v. Bishamon. Mongol has bisman. KT 5.326.24 
kuvera-. 

31. Huei-ts‘au, #42, travelled c. 726 through North-West India and 
Central Asia, see W. Fuchs, SBAW 1938, edition of a portion of his report 
found in Tun-huang in 1908; Taisho Issaikyo edition no. 2089. 

32. On Marco Polo there is a large bibliography. His family name is 
Emilione, reinterpreted as i] Milione, see B. Szczesniak, Toung Pao 48, 
1960 Marco Polo’s surname ‘milione’ according to newly discovered ar- 
chives. L. F. Benedetto, French text, 1928. Latin text edited by A. C. Moule 
1938. P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 3 vols. 1959-1973. 

33. A. Rémusat, Histoire de la ville de Khotan, took the encyclopedia 
Pien-i-tien for material on Khotan. Thence it is summarised by M. Aurel 
Stein in his Ancient Khotan I 166-184. 

34. J. A. Dabbs, History of the discoveries and exploration of Chinese 
Turkestan, 1963, 117-143. 

35. T. A. Joyce, Notes on the physical anthropology of Chinese Turke- 
stan and the Pamirs, 1912, R. Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 42. 

36. H. W. Bailey, Languages of the Saka 131-134, in B. Spuler, Hand- 
buch der Orientalistik. 

37. Chinese Sok for Saka, later so and sai, K 773. % 

38. Sasanian inscriptions; Corpus inscriptionum iranicarum 1954 ff. Ph. 
Gignoux, Glossaire des inscriptions pehlevies et parthes, Corpus insc. 
iran., supplementary series, vol. 1, 1972. M. Back, Die sassanidischen 
Staatsinschriften, Acta Iranica 18, 1978. H. Humbach and O. Skjaerve, 
Supplements to Herzfeld’s Paikuli, 1978. 
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39. KT 4.29.13 sakam hivi vara ‘the portion of Sakam’; KT §.221,0017.2 
sakafia. Possibly also KT 3.80.55 aula sdgi‘a camel sagi’ and KT 2. 100.208 
sagina may relate to the Saka name. 

40. cinga- cimga-, ciga-, caiga- ‘Chinese’ from *¢inaka-, beside also 
cemga-, adjectives KT 2.49.2 cimgana phara ‘Chinese language’; KT 3.84.68 
cigam bisanai ‘Chinese perfume’; KT 3.93.250 cigam busanai; KT 5.186,50a2 
cemgand jsa byaudd ‘received by the Chinese person’. The name came West 
in the third century B.C. from the dynastic name AK 1082.1 ts‘in < dz‘ien 
the dynasty ruling 255-206 B.c., see P. Pelliot, T?oung Pao 1912, 727 ffx: 
BSOAS 15,1953,537. The Dictionary of Khotan Saka has cimga- with 
other linguistic forms. Add to that the Bud. Skt. cina-, in Chinese signs 
KAPK 1212.1 tsi< tSie; 647.1 na < nd, Jap. Sina. with nine other Chinese 
spellings in T. Oda, Bukky6 daijiten. 

41. For Yar-kand, Chinesey4 #K 847,1187 so-kii < sua-kiwo. 

42. Khotan Saka rika- from *rauka- with the usual -a- replacing older 
-au-. See the Dict. Khot. Saka s.v. rukyam, and BSOAS 42, 1979, 207-8. 
From rau- ‘to command’ beside rau-d- in pary-: parsta-, parau ‘command’ 
with -ka- as in malysaka-, professional suffix, or from *raudaka- where the 
contact -dk- would preserve the -k- between vowels. Not to ragu- proposed 
by H. Junker, in F. Altheim, Weltgeschichte Asiens im griechischen Zeit- 
alter II 1947, 24. 

43. The names are in Ahmed Zeki Validi, Memoirs of the archaeological 
survey of India 53, 123. 

44. Max Burchardt, Die alten Fremdworter und Eigennamen in Aegyp- 
ten, no. 811. 

45. J. Markwart, Caucasica 6, 1930, 56 had also thought of this base 
sak-. E. E. Kuz’mina, V. strane Kavata i Afrosiaba 77, renders Saki with 
mogucie muzi ‘powerful men’. There is no connection with Zor. Pahl. sak, 
New Pers. sag ‘dog’ from *suaka-, nor with Oss. sag ‘stag’ with -a-. In 
Ossetic the initial s- has various origins. The adjective form *saka- is like 
that in Zor. Pahl. tak, New Pers. tag ‘swift’ from tak-. Similarly Old Indian 
has bhdga- (Avestan baga-) and subhdga-. 

46. The temple, that is, the Buddhist monastery of Throana, the place 
name is in Ptolemaios 6.16.6 Opodva. In the ancient Sogdian letter and 
Bud. Sogdian P. 8.166 the name is written drw’n, drw’n and drw’n-kndyy. 
Chinese has K 1143,104 tun-xuang < tuan-ywang #1¢,and 4% d‘uan. As 
an Iranian name druvana- (whence Sogdian drw”n, Greek @poava ) would 
clearly mean “a strong, secure place, a fortress’, if derived from druva- ‘firm, 
secure’, like Zor. Pahl. dru-pust from *druva-prsta- ‘firm and protected 
place, a fortress’. The Chinese d‘uan-yuang is reached through *dur(u) van. 
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47. The Hellenistic presence in eastern Iran (ancient Persia) was due to 
Alexander of Macedon. Hence Alexander’s career is the basic evidence. 
Interpretation of this evidence has been pursued intensively. W. W. Tarn, 
The Greeks in India and Bactria, 1938, is the work of a great expert in the 
Hellenistic field. On Alexander the literature, scientific and popular, is 
vast. The Iranian side is put in the Cambridge History of Iran, vol. 2 (now 
in the Press). From the archaeological side a Greek city has been uncovered 
on the Oxus now called Ai Khanum. Reports have been published yearly by 
Paul Bernard. The results of the season 1976-1977 are published in the 
Comptes-rendus, 1978, 421 ff of the Académie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres. 

A recent discovery of the remains of a Greek theatre at Ai Khanum may 
show that the Greek theatrical technique was known in India at that time. 
Fragments of Buddhist dramas have been found in Sanskrit and Prakrits in 
Central Asia, see H. Liiders, Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, 1911. 

For the name Jarmita, preserved in a Tibetan text, see BSOAS 13, 1950, 
400-403. Add there the final words of the colophon s/ob-dpon dharmitras 
byas-so ‘composed by the teacher (@carya-) Dharmamitra’. Tarmata is on 
the Roman map, Tabula Peutingeriana. 

48. Marco Polo, Le divisament dou monde, edited L. F. Benedetto. See 
above note 32. 

49. Kasmira developed the Buddhism received from Eastern India Ma- 
gadha and became the home of the Sarvastivada school, still not yet 
advanced to the Mahayana. The Indian influence in early Tibetan Buddhism 
is noted by P. Demiéville in his commentary on the documents of the 
council of Lhasa (Le concile de Lhasa, 1952, 183) in the controversy on 
dhyana-. In the mind of the poet of the Book of Ysambasta it is Kaspdra- 
which comes to notice when he illustrates the importance of a Khotan Saka 
version of the Buddhist texts. In Z 23.5 he wrote 

cinganu cingau data kaspdrau tterd khassa phassa 

kaspdarai hade tta sijindi kvi rru arthu buvare 
that is, ‘The Chinese have the Dharma-doctrine in Chinese. In Kasmiri, so 
pleasant, delightful, however, the Kasmirans study it, so that they under- 
stand the meaning’. 

The form Kaspdra- has -sp- from older -sm-, a feature known in the later 
Dardic languages. It is also attested in Tokhara B /esp, Uigur medical texts 
lisp, lisip (G. R. Rachmati, Zur Heilkunde der Uiguren II 45, 1932 from 
Prakrit of Bud. Skt. slesman- ‘phlegm’; and in modern Waxt /isp ‘mucus’. 

E. Pulleyblank (AM, n.s., 9, 1962, 218) has reargued the original of the 
Chinese Ki-pin as for older Kaspir, that is, Kasmira, claiming the presence 
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of -s- in kas. Khotan Saka Kaspdra- is like Tibetan Kaspara. The ki-pin is 
in K‘ang-hi dictionary kidi, K 736 pin < pién, for which Pulleyblank has 
Middle Chinese kjei-pyin. Here -n is for a foreign -r. 

In the geographical text of the journey from Khotan to Kasmira (Acta 
Orientalia 14, 1936, and later SDTV 70-72, plates 52-54) the capital city is 
called adistand for adhisthana ‘settlement’ with a description. The king of 
Kasmira is named Abhimanyugupta who reigned 958-972, so giving an 
approximate date for the journey. The Persian geography the Hudid al- 
‘alam has two spellings Kasmir and Qasmir (see V. Minorsky, 52, and 254; 
a map is given opposite p. 260). Al-Bairiini (India 101) calls the capital 
addistan. The Zoroastrian Pahlavi text the greater Bundahi§n has the two 
spellings kimyl and kySmyl * KaSmir and * Kigmir (TD2 197.2 and 199.1). 
The King of Kaspara is in F. W. Thomas, Tibetan literary texts I 225. 

50. The names of Khotan in the T‘ang-su are in E. Chavannes, Docu- 
ments cited above, p. 125. 

51. The Khotan words rrund- and raz- are in the Dictionary of Khotan 
Saka s.vv. 

52. The words vis and puOra- are compounded with gen. sing. of the first 
component where -as has passed either to -au >-6 or to -ai>é. So Avestan 
visO.puOra- (the i is secondary) and Khotan Saka -i- (from -é) in bisi-vdra- 
(as in the monosyllable svi ‘to-morrow’, Old Indian svas). In final nom. 
sing. the old -as passed to Khotan Saka -d, to Sogdian -y (pronounced -i in 
the modern loan-word erdeni in Mongol). Ossetic has medial -é- and Iron - 
i- as in sdrebard ‘free’, dxsdveuat ‘night lair’, with variant Digoron dzdbo- 
dur, Iron dzdabidyr ‘mountain goat’, tdreydd 1. ‘sin’, 2. ‘pity’. The -é- of 
*visai is kept in Armenian loan-word sepouh, Georgian zepur-i but the 
initial vi-, i- is lost. 

The same society is shown in Bud. Skt. kula-putra- and kula-duhitar-. 
For the Vedic dditi-, ddityd- as possibly attesting the same social structure, 
see Mithraic Studies, 1975, 1-20, The second stratum of the Indo-Iranian 
gods. 

53. The word gvdna- from gau-:gu- ‘to grow’ belongs with a large 
number of words both nouns and verbs (Dictionary of Khotan Saka 96). 
KBT 131. 367-8 guttairii gvana the word is dyadic with Bud. Skt. gotra- 
The gvana, hugvana following a negative corresponds to Bud. Skt. jatu 
‘birth’ in the sense of ‘reality’. The Iranian words Zor. Pahl. gohr and Sogd. 
yw *yos ‘substance’ do not decide between gau- and gava-. Old Indian 
gotra- however may rather support *gau@ra-. For azata-, see Dict. Khot. 
Saka s.v. 

54. See bissd, bisaka-, parysa- (Dict. Khot. Saka). 
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55. These titles are the Chinese words: 


tsi-si |X 1097,885 ts‘i-si, ts‘ig-si provincial administrator 
ttutteva #634 1187,1015 tu-t‘ou, tuo-d’2u chief of police or army 
Si-ki BE 1205,507 sang-kiin, Siting-kiuan sacred lord 
hvii:Simna AA 41,930 fu-zan, piu-nzjén consort, lady 
thaya-ttiki *4%: 952,981 tai-ta, t'Gi-tak reverend, bhadanta 
tcai-syam ¥% 48 1023, 786 tsai-siang, tsdi-siang chief minister 
Sai-tcund + & 886,1112 si-tsun, Sidu-tsuan sacred lord 
cam-ssi &L 1174,885 ts‘ang-si, tiang-si secretary 
ttai-ssi Ab 952,893 r‘ai-si, t‘di-si great teacher 
tcer-thi-Si % Ak 1148,1128,526 tsie-tu-si, tsiet-d‘uo-si governor 
pgki-sina G44 686,874 po-sing, pok-sidng common folk 
kii-thaiga-si +A 484% 469,981, 526 kung-ta-si, kung-tak-si 
regulator of monks 

tte-pu A‘ Gram. ser. rec. 317d,K697 t‘ai-pau, t‘Gi-pdu 
great protector 

ttattaha #§*§ 487,908 tu-tu-, tuo-tuok governor 
de-kum 4% 558,475 ling-kung, liang-kung military governor 
phand-kvgnd #\'@ 689,447 p‘an-kuan, p‘udn-kuadn accountant 
si-khum 4 = 810,476 si-k ‘ung . si-k‘ung minister of works 
tteyi hvam AZ 952,1298 t‘ai-uang, t‘Gi-jiwang great ruler 
puhya (¥54 760, 865 pu-i (-ie), pu-idk vice president 


56. The metals and minerals are listed with connected words in the 
volume dedicated to P. Aalto, Studia orientalia 47, 1977, 19-23, and 
separately in the Dictionary of Khotan Saka. 


Postscript suli 

N 169.10 siliya is used of the ‘merchants’ rescued from the raksasi- 
demoness, parallel to Jataka-stava sdatika-, sathika- (from Old Indian 
sartha- ‘caravan’). For sili, plural siilya, siiliya ‘merchant’ is to be pre- 
ferred to the connexion with Chinese su-/i (KT 4.59). In KT 2.46.78 su/va 
follows two ethnic names and would best be taken as a form of the name 
‘Sogdian’ (like Zor. Pahlavi salik). The word siiliya- ‘merchant’ could be 
connected with New Pers. saudd ‘trade’ and sauda-gar ‘merchant’ (base 
sau- ‘to profit’, as in Zor. Pahl. sit, New Pers. sid). Since however the 
Sogdians were primarily merchants the ethnic name Sogdian (whence 
stiliya-) may have taken on the meaning ‘merchant’ as the Christian 
Sogdian frdmcigq ‘Roman’ was used for ‘soldier’. 
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Chapter 2 


The Habitations, Surroundings, 
and Social Life in Khotan 


In the city of Ribchester in Lancashire, England, there lies inthe Museuma 
stone of the Roman Castra, which lay for many years in the library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where I saw it. It has been described and 
interpreted by Ian Richmond, late Professor of British Archaeology at 
Oxford.! 

This stone incription was set up by Sarmatae veterans who had been sent 
to the Provincia of Britannia after their defeat by the Roman Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius (161-180) called Sarmaticus as one who had defeated the 
Sarmatae and incorporated defeated Sarmatae soldiers cataphractarii into 
his Roman army. So later, as stated by Dio Cassius, 5,500 ueterani came to 
Britannia and (presumably) were partly absorbed among the indigenes. 

The inscription (filled out) reads numerus equitum Sarmatarum Bre- 
metannacensium Gordianus and was dedicated to Apollo Maponus, the 
Greek god and the Celtic name ‘youth’. 

This was the farthest North-West of Europe that the Sarmatae reached, 
but they have left more evidence of their presence in France. The road 
through Rheims was the Via Sarmatarum. 

In these Sarmatae, we know the later tribesmen whom the Avesta called 
Sairima and who in the later Zoroastrian tradition were remembered as 
Sarm or Salm, whence the hero Sa/m of Persian epic. Even now the name 
of a fort in Kirman towards Sagastan, the ancient Pharca, is known by the 
name Diz i Salm. 

The Sarmatae, Greek Sarmatai, are linked by the use of the plural suffix 
-ta- to the Avestan language which has kavitat- ‘the group of kavi- (sage and 
prince)’, and to Sogdian with the plural -th, oblique -ty, Yazgulami -a8 and 
Ossetic -td, but not directly linked with Khotan Saka which preserved for 
the plural the old Iranian inflexion varying according to the nominal stem; 
thus -a to the singular -d of an -a- stem; plural -d, singular -ai to an -aka- 
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stem; and nadaund ‘heroes’ to the singular nade of a stem in -aun-. But the 
overall name Saka is here in these lectures used of all these North Iranian- 
speaking, originally nomadic, tribes. 

Something has been shown of the life of the Khotan Saka kingdom in its 
knowledge of utensils, metals, and minerals, tools and textiles. This picture 
of life in the Hvatam, Hvam ksira, Khotan, 1500 years ago can be deepened 
much more fully. There is information on cities and villages, on buildings, 
on their calendar. Plant names are copious, particularly since these scholars 
translated medical texts from India. In these translations they used as far as 
possible their native words for known flora, but were forced also to take 
over the names of plants unfamiliar in the Tarim region, names of hot 
regions of India, in their Buddhist Sanskrit or Prakrit forms. Animals and 
birds, both wild and tame, are at constant appearance. In cultural subjects, 
books, painting, religion and music are well illustrated. 

Names of the ruling family Visg and of the normal citizen, high, middle 
and low, show non-Iranian, Indianised forms and foreign Buddhist choice 
of name for the religious teacher, the monk, the arya- of the tradition which 
the local language developed to agi; for the nun, the bhiksuni the word 
asika- from aryika-. 

This agi, plural aga, is from Prakrit *arzya- from older aryya-, usually 
spelt simply arya-. A further stage with -rdz- and -rjya- is attested in the 
10th century Sanskrit-Tibetan formulary (edited by J. Hackin 1924, 118).? 
Here there are ‘ar-yya-, ‘a-rdza and ’a-rjya for arya-. 

The contrast in Buddhist Sanskrit of drya-. .. Sraddha-‘the noble’ monk 
and ‘the believing’ layman is repeated in Tokhara of Agni (252b7-8) by arsi 
... Sraddhe in a verse of the Udanavarga 10.10 (cited as long as 30 years ago 
in TPS 1947, 144).3 This is the ennobled bhiksu ‘mendicant’, the Tibetan 
hphags-pa, and the layman with sraddha-. The Tokhara B texts of Kuci 
have arse, and arse. One unpublished fragment of a doctrinal text has Kuci 
arse doubtless for arya- but the Buddhist Sanskrit passage so rendered is 
not yet identified. Uigur Turkish has arya- in the phrase gamil-liy arya 
aéari ‘the noble teacher of Qamil’,* but also arja, quoted by Hackin (p. 102) 
from P. Pelliot. 

Law is represented with its penalties and technical names of law-breakers. 

Here first then must be displayed the categories of things attested in 
the Khotan Saka vocabulary. 

First as to Habitations. The city is called kantha-, a word widely found in 
the Iranian area to the present day as in the kand and kent of Yar-kand and 
Ta5-kent, and in use in Ossetic of last century as kant for ‘building’. It is 
basically Iranian. From the time of Alexander of Macedon it has been 
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familiar in the city name of Marakanda, the later Samar-kand, in Zor.Pahl. 
swmlknd, Arab and Persian samar-qand (replaced in Turkish by samiz- 
qand). The word kantha- became known to the Indian grammarian Panini 
of Salatura in the fourth or third century B.C. in North-West India. A little 
later Patanjali was offering his etymology of the name saka- (the Indianised 
form of the name Saka with palatalised s-) using the depleted Indo-Aryan 
vocabulary. He proposed to explain the name of the Saka kings from the 
Indian word saka- ‘vegetable’: the Saka kings were fond of vegetables. It 
ignored the difference of vowels (a and @), just as a recent etymology has 
compared saka- with the word *saka- preserved in Ossetic sag ‘deer (the 
animal)’. 

In the second century B.C. the far eastern nomads were breaking into 
Bactria to extinguish the lingering Greek kingdom initiated by Alexander’s 
generals. The word kan@a- is found in Sogdian knoh *kan6a-, later ka@ and 
kand. Balodi has kept kant as a word for a village; New Persian kand 
‘village’; PaSto kandai ‘part of a town’. In origin kan@a- contains the base 
kan- ‘to cover’ of roofed buildings and thence to an aggregate to form a 
town. In the region of the Tarim Basin Yar-kand has replaced the older 
name Saka recorded in Chinese and Greek. The old name Caé has been 
changed to TaS-kent as if with Turkish tas‘stone’. Chinese wrote # K 373 
kien from kjion. 

In Khotan Saka smaller settlements are called parmiha-, glossing Bud- 
dhist Sanskrit nigama- ‘village’, from *pari-miOa- with the base mai6- ‘to 
settle, dwell’, extensively extant in Iranian place names, Sogdian mé@an, 
mi@, mit. Buddhist Sanskrit tarmita-, on the Roman map the Tabula 
Peutingeriana tarmata, modern Tirmid, Termez is the city at the Oxus 
crossing (tar- is ‘to cross’).5 In Chinese spelling mit is familiar in the name 
of the capital city of Kabul in the older name tu-mi from tuo-miet meaning 
‘the great settlement’. Similarly Mongol capital Pekin was *4f ta-tu‘Great 
city’. . 

The Khotan Saka dguv- ‘village’, glossing Buddhist Sanskrit grama- 
‘village’ is connected with Avestan gava- ‘district’, Ossetic Digoron ydu, 
Iron gdu ‘village’ as in Dzdudigi ydu the older name of Ordjonikidze. The 
G- of a-guv- expresses some superiority, like the Khotan Saka artva- 
‘refuge’ and a@miina- ‘dwelling’. The whole country is called ksira-, Tumsuq 
Saka xSera- (keeping -e- from -ai-), Avestan S6i0ra- (*Sai6ra-) cognate 
with Old Indian ksetra- ‘field’. 

Of buildings there is the kusda- ‘mansion’; the rrundd kiisda- ‘king’s 
mansion, palace’ renders Buddhist Sanskrit rajadhani and rajakula- ‘royal 
court’. The word kisda- is from kauZda- attested in Avestan kaoZda-. Later 
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with the suffix -ka-, the word kauzd(a)ka- became kOsk as in Zor. Pahl. 
kosk, Georgian loan-word k’osk’-i, Aramaic qwSq-, New Persian kosk, 
kusk ‘castle’, whence by way of Istanbul came west European kiosk. A 
similar meaning is expressed with the prefix pa- in the dyadic rajadand 
pakusdi, where the pa- indicates attachment. 

The house is bisa- formed from the older vis- ‘settlement’ by suffix -d. 
The simplex vis- survived only in the genitive singular bdsi-vdraa- ‘son of 
the House’ from *visas-puOra-, Avestan visd.pu@ra-. This was detailed in 
the first lecture for bisivraa- and Ossetic guppur. For dwellings other words 
were maSa- ‘house’ parallel to bisa-, connected with Ossetic mdsug ‘castle’; 
gvaha- from *vi-vaha-; pvaha- from *pa(ti)-vaha-; muja-, amuna-, amuha- 
from man- ‘to stay’; saranga- ‘hall’ in the plural saragyai; Sarstaa- ‘hall of 
meditation’ like Buddhist Sanskrit prahdna-sala-; barmana- ‘enclosure’ 
(for ‘prison’ and ‘reservoir’ for water). A list of dwellings occurs: bisa priiva 
ysima ttala gandye Salaba ‘house, fort, covered place, hall, shrine, temple 
hall’. The perfumed chamber is bi-spamja, Bud. Skt. gandhakuti, and the 
cell gava-, which is either Iranian or Indian garba- or garbha-. The ysimad is 
from the base zar-, which in its Indian form har- gave the words harmya-, 
and harmika-. The priiva- ‘fort’ is found in the earlier form in Krorain 
pirova- and derives from pa(ti)-raupa-, with Sogdian ptr’wp- ‘castle’. A 
word of general meaning is gmata- ‘habitation’ from *a@hdmatda-; and also 
auska- ’abode’. An apparently archaic word is pira- house’ from par- ’to 
build’, elsewhere in the Zor. Pahl. hm’pyl *hamapér. Turfan Parthian 
hm’byr ‘dwelling’; and in ancient Hittite pir, gen. sing. parnas ‘house’. 
From this pira- came the official title pira-viraa- ‘domestic official’. The 
base ai5- ‘to build’ is in hiha- ‘house’ and in piha- (*pa-aisa-) ‘house’, 
rendering Tibetan khyim, used like Waxi kat. Foreign words from India 
are avaysa-‘monastic building’, Bud. Skt. @vasa-; kuldra-, later kulara- 
‘pinnacled building’, Bud. Skt. katdgara-; mdlihara- ‘pavilion’, Bud. Skt. 
mala-vihara-; ttina-sala- ‘grass hut’ of the ascetic, Bud. Skt. trna-sala-. 

In the city there were evdte ‘streets’, and aye vi ‘in the street’; yamatha- 
‘wide space’ in the compound hasti-yamathai of the city (katha) of the 
Gods Thirty-three. 

An ideal city is fully described in the story of Ketumati of Maitreya. The 
Sanskrit Maitreya-vyakarana- and its Tibetan translation are known.® The 
description, though of an ideal Indian city, yet naturally uses all the local 
technical terms. 

Then there is the Khotan Saka view of the world of Nature. This Saka 
view could be expounded in indigenous language. For nature in the abstract 
they had pratara-, later prrara- which may be either a Khotan Saka word 
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from parda-kara- ‘active producer’ or possibly rather a form from Prakrit 
for older prakrti-. They had also prrasvava- (in other forms prasvena, 
prrasve jsa and pasve jsa) which can be traced to para-Suta-, modified from 
sau- ‘to swell’ or from Sau- ‘to force forward’. The sun in the sky is called 
urmaysdan- nom. sing. urmaysde (-e from -dns) retained from the Zoro- 
astrian (or possibly earlier) divine name Ahura mazda, but with suffix -an- 
indicating dependency. The word I8ka8mi rémuz, Sangléti 6rm6zd, Choras- 
mian rémazd (in Arabic script) is also for ‘sun’ and from the same Ahura 
mazda. The ‘moon’ is masta which is also ‘month’. But the usual word for 
‘moon’ is the epithet purra- ‘full’. To the old Indo-Iranian mds- the suffix 
-ti- was added before the medial -s- had passed to -h- in Iranian. A similar 
form is in Pasto myast, myast, plural myésté ‘month’, Sarikoli mast (with - 
a- from -a-). For ‘sunshine’ the word pasgdrda- was used from pati-zara- of 
the base zar- ‘to shine’, as in Lithuanian Zarda ‘redness’, Zeriu, Zeré'‘ti ‘shine’. 

The ‘sky’ was ora- from abra-, like Ossetic arv, but it was rare and soon 
replaced by the Buddhist Sanskrit a@kasa-, often reduced to @ga-. This same 
abra- however was kept with the prefix pari- in pryaura-, pdyore, pyaura- 
*pari-abra- ‘cloud’ with Sogdian pr’y$’k. The ‘stars’ are stdraa- with adjec- 
tive styerrinaa-, thus the same as in other Iranian dialects. To express rain 
the base was var- used in bara- ‘rain’, verbal bar- ‘to rain’, and beran- ‘to 
make to rain’, as in the Buddhist tales the deva- gods send down a rain of 
mandarava- blossoms. The usual Iranian word for rain was var-. In Balo¢i 
two forms occur gwaray and gwaray. Once only in the Avesta the enlarged 
var-§- is found in aiwi.varsta-, whereas the Old Indian has vars- through- 
out. Heat and cold are expressed with the normal Iranian gar- and sar-, 
here in garma- (in a compound), elsewhere grdma-; and sada- ‘cold’. 

For ‘planet’ and ‘lunar mansions’ only the Buddhist Sanskrit words 
graha- and naksatra- are used: graha- is the ‘seizer’. Sometimes the name of 
the naksatra- is found, thus pulsd, pvasa naksattra, for pusya-; Gdrad nak- 
sattrd for ardra; purva-bhadrriva naksattri for purva-bhadrapada,; and 
naksattra Sattavaisg for Satabhisa-. 

The evil caused by the graha-demons is accepted in the term of the 
medical text grrahaja acha ‘diseases caused by demons’ and in the epic 
grahastd sattd ‘mad person’. In the description of the graha- demons caus- 
ing illnesses in children their names are cited and pictures drawn in a Stein 
manuscript 117. The names are well known in Chinese script. 

The calendar’ with local month names is known in its entirety because 
the Buddhist Sanskrit medical texts treated the topic at the beginning of a 
medical treatise. It is accordingly found in the Siddhasara of Ravigupta 
where the month names are translating the Indian month names. The year 
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was divided into six seasons (ruta-, plural rrve). Thus the months are so 
allotted, summer, hamdyaja-, Srdvana-, rariiya, bhadrapada-, autumn, 
ttumjara-, a§vina-, bramkhaysdya-, kartika-; winter, mudrracaja, mutcaci, 
margasirsa-, mufamja, pausa-; end of winter, skarihvara-, magha-, rraha- 
ja, phalguna-; spring, cvdtaji, caitra-,; kaja, vaisakha-; end of spring, ha- 
marrimji, jyestha-, simjsimji, dsadha-. All occur in documents. The seasons 
are named, summer hamdafia-, Avestan hgmina-, Zor. Pahl. hamén (but 
Pasto manai autumn); autumn, pasa, adjective pasajsya-, Zor. Pahl. patez, 
Ossetic fazzdg; winter, ysumi, ysémana-, ysumana-, Zor. Pahl. zamastan, 
Kumzari dimistan; spring, pasdla-, New Persian absalan, from pa-sarda- 
‘towards summer’. 

The ancient word sard- ‘year’ became Khotan Saka sald, sali, Avestan 
sarod-, Old Persian @ar(a)d, Zor. Pahl. sal. The Buddhist Sanskrit reli- 
gious term for the rains retreat is in Khotan Saka varsa-vaysd, vasg-vaysa- 
with adjective vasg-vdysaujsi from varsa-vasa-. There is one occurrence of 
dirgha-varsa- in the passage tti va svg hamdyaji m@Sti stana audi svg 
brramkhaysji masta buri dirgha-varsi samai drai mati ‘these from mid- 
month hamdyaja- (Srdvana- ) to mid-month brramkhaysja- are three months, 
the time of the Long Year’. 

The origin of the month names remains conjectural. If an agricultural 
basis is assumed taking ttumjara- the first autumn month to mean ‘picking, 
plucking’ fruit from a base (s)tau- ‘to pluck’ like Ossetic tonun, the other 
names could be fitted to this scheme. Thus summer hamdyaja- ‘heat’ from 
ham-dai- ‘to burn up’, rariiya- ‘extreme heat’ from a ra- reduplication to the 
base rau- ‘to burn’, as in Ossetic araun, arud ‘to burn’ (possibly in Khotan 
Saka rauda- ‘fevered’), Atharva-veda- rurd- ‘hot’; autumn, bramkhaysja- 
from fram- ‘to blaze’ in Zor. Pahl. fram-kar, epithet of fire; winter, mudrra- 
caja- from mau- ‘be moist’ like Old Indian mudira- ‘cloud’; mufiamja- ‘hard 
weather’, from mau- ‘to beat’ in Ossetic mos ‘threshing-floor’ and ma- of 
Khotan Saka rraha-mi-; winter skarihvara- ‘rough (frosted) ground’ with 
skarba- ‘rough, hard’; rrahaja- ‘ease from frost’ with rap- ‘support, please’; 
spring cvdtaja- ‘trench time’ from kau- ‘to dig’; kaja- ‘planting time’ from 
sg-, Sk- to Latin seget-, nom. sing. seges ‘seed’. But all this is still highly 
uncertain. 

Three Tum8uq Saka month names are known ahverjane, buzadine, and 
tsvizananiye. The first ahverjane resembles Sogdian xwrzn. 

The Twelve-year Animal Cycle is used in Khotan Saka with local names 
for the animals except naga- and markata- ‘dragon’ and ‘monkey’. The full 
list is in Khotan Saka, and Krorain, Sogdian, Kuci Tokhara and Central 
Asian Sanskrit.8 They were published as long ago as BSOS 8, 1937, 923- 
930. 
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The divisions of time are sald ‘year’, masta ‘month’, hala-mastd ‘half- 
month, like Indian paksa-, hadai‘day’ from har- ‘to depart’, brii hada ‘early 
in the day’, Sva hada ‘mid-day’, karavatd ‘in the morning’, ysai, ysaina, ysai 
ysai ‘early’, palsard, pagara-, pg§a ‘evening’, adjective pgsaramijsi; sava- 
‘night’, ssavamara- ‘part of the night’, ssuvo ssavo ‘mid-night’, imi today, 
adjective imijsi, mu-ssuve ‘tonight’. The first day of the month is beraja-, 
byeraja- corresponding to Buddhist Sanskrit prati-pad-, connected with 
ayar- ‘day’, Avestan uzayara-, Ossetic izdr ‘evening’, Sanglé¢i vuzZér ‘early 
evening’, Yidya wziro ‘yesterday’. The time itself is bada- from *varta- 
‘rolling’, skydatd, skyetd, stye, sce‘time’ from sak- ‘to pass’, parsame ‘passing 
of time’, kalpuvg parrdvg ‘in past ages (kalpa-)’. 

The landscape has a large vocabulary. There are the terms: gari- (gen. 
plural ggaranu, ggarinu), adjective garaja- ‘mountain’, Yazgulami yorcug, 
plural yorcoga ‘mountain’, Avestan gairi-; nvetd, keca-, ‘cleft’", hamdrama 
‘forest’", kusda- ‘glade’, ttdja- ‘river’, ndtdya-, nd ‘river’, tcata-, tcdtaka-, 
tcavaka-, tca ‘pond, pool’, missa- ‘field’, ttu-mdsa- ‘great field’, glossing 
Buddhist Sanskrit su-ksetra-, rrai ‘plain’, brimja- ‘dry place’, Buddhist 
Sanskrit ujjangala-; ggampha- ‘expanse’, dara-‘ravine’, gyaha-, jaha-‘foun- 
tain’. There is a list of different kinds of water in the Siddhasara: gachd iitca 
‘well water’, Bud. Skt. kaupya- ‘water of a kupa-, well’, gimd utca‘fountain 
water’, Bud. Skt. audbhida-; guryd itca ‘reservoir water’, Bud. Skt. caud- 
ya-. From assimgya- ‘pool’, rendering Bud. Skt. saras-, came the adjective 
asemja utca ‘pool water’, Bud. Skt. s@rasa-. Further khaha- ‘spring, lake’ 
Sogdian y’y *xa@x, Yazgulami xéx. There are also the foreign words arfiana- 
‘wilderness’, from Bud. Skt. @ranydayatana-; alava ‘forest’, Bud. Skt. atavi-, 
viysamgya- ‘lotus-pond’, Bud. Skt. puskarini, from viysa- ‘lotus’. The 
‘enclosed garden’ is paljsdta-, kdljsa- and (Bud. Skt.) udyana- in the form 
uryana-. 

The flora named in these Khotan Saka texts is very extensive. Many are 
the local words for plants known to the Sakas and surviving from ancient 
Iranian. But many are Indian plants recorded because in translating the 
Bud. Skt. medical texts the prescriptions contained numerous names of 
plants employed by the medical writers. These plants were clearly at times 
unknown to the people of the Tarim Basin. The same difficulty can be seen 
in the Kuci Tokhara translations of medical treatises. 

For the world of the Sakas of Khotan it is the list of indigenous names 
which are particularly interesting with mostly precise names. 

First for the parts of plants there are the terms kardassa- ‘creeper’ (but 
Tokhara Agni karas, Kuci karas ‘forest’), kira-, kird ‘bush’, kidd ‘creeper’, 
sa-kala-‘hundred-stemmed’ for Bud. Skt. Sata-puspa-, Ossetic kala, k’alua, 
k’uala, k’aleu ‘branch’, the korana- of Avestan gao-karana- ‘red-stemmed’ 
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for the apocalyptic haoma- plant, all words connected with the base kel- of 
parts of plants as in Greek KAddog ‘branch’; cakala-, cikala- ‘building 
withies’, chala, chei ‘bud’, gisai ‘rope’, ttarra- ‘herb’ (from trna-), ttiman- 
‘seed’, baggara- ‘leaf’ from *varkara-, Sogdian and Turfan Parthian wrkr, 
Avestan varaka- (beside varasa-‘hair’), Zor. Pahl. vark, valg, New Persian 
barg to base Indo-European yel-, beside Avestan varaSa- ‘stem (?)’, Yazgu- 
lami warx ‘a plant which blinds cattle’ and Suyni warx ‘a hill grass’; 
busanaa-, busa ‘perfume’, mijsaka- ‘kernel’, sara- ‘nut’, sambira- ‘pod’, 
spataa-, spyaka-, spye ‘blossom’ from sprag- ‘to burst out’, hiyara- ‘fruit’, 
gurva ‘ground grains’, kujso ‘bud’. 

Here then there is a long list of indigenous plant names. Thus amgusda- 
‘asa fetida’, apaucalikd ‘sugandhaka-’, ase ‘bulrush (kaseruka-)’, ausai ‘cu- 
min’ (jiraka-), ‘pungent’ from *ausaka-, ahauda- ‘gourd’ (alabu-), arra- 
‘rush’ (vaca-), iri ‘oleander’ (karavira-), irmam, irhvda ‘citron’ (matulunga-), 
Gysam, eysd (for eysam) ‘millet’ (nivara-), New Persian arzan, alum, esta 
bata, austa ‘hog-weed (punarnava-)’, kamha- ‘hemp’, kumjsata- ‘sesame’, 
kumba ‘flax’ (atasi-)’, Sogdian kynp’, Kanéaki kdnbd, Chorasmian knbynk 
‘linen’, kurkuma- ‘saffron (kunkuma-)’, adjective kurkuminaa-, kulirai 
‘ocimum (arjaka-)’, krrasanicd ‘momordica’ (karkota-), khanausd gaysd‘a 
kind of reed’, khara- ‘acacia’ (from Bud. Skt. khadira-), khimna- ‘thorn’, 
khoje ‘trapa (srngata-)’, ganama- ‘wheat’, gaysa- ‘reed (nada-)’, Ossetic 
Digoron qdzd, Iron qdz, gichana-, gechana-, ‘plaintain’, girdna svida hema- 
ksiri, giira- ‘grapes’, adjective gurdnai mau ‘grape wine’, ggusa- ‘millet’, New 
Persian gavarsa- cakiirika-, cukiirika- ‘oxalis’ (cangeri-), camnakavi ‘cin- 
namon bark’, cimgam ttirai ‘azadirachta indica (nimba- )’, cuvam ‘turmeric’, 
jsara- ‘corn’, hana spyakd ‘andropogon (Samkhini), ttambird ‘coriander 
(tumbirtini)’, ttaguttam busani ‘perfume of the Tibetans’, that is ‘nard’, 
ttrirstya ‘oldenlandia (parpata-, tikta-)’, ttumgare ‘ginger’, Kuci Tokhara 
tvankarai, Tibetan li don-gra, tcadare ‘symplocus’ (cilli), tcave bate ‘pot- 
herbs’, trahe, trihe, trehe ‘radish’ from root strap- ‘be bright’, tharka ‘wal- 
nut’, dramgulye ‘a thorny plant (go-ksura-)’, drama- ‘pomegranate (dali- 
ma-)’, niysva ‘lentil (masura-)’, niro ‘cassia (kaSamardika-)’, nilai ‘indi- 
go’, palaigd ‘Boswellia thurifera’, puyio ‘clerodendrum (ph@nji)’, pustara- 
‘juniper (padmaka-)’, piihara- ‘vegetable’, pau ‘onion’, Sogdian py’kh, 
New Persian piyaz, banate, banave ‘plum’ from the colour van- ‘blue’, bi 
‘willow’, Avestan vaéiti-, Zor. Pahl. vét, New Persian bid, bimmiysa‘millet’ 
(Syamaka-), buvam ttirai ‘sour plant of the Bod, kosa’, buhane ‘scented 
grass (mustaka-)’, byara- ‘gourd (ervaruka-), Kuci Sanskrit guyara- Zor. 
Pahl. giyar, xiyar, New Persian xiyar ‘cucumber’, brumja- ‘birch’, Ossetic 
Digoron bdrzd, mamgindd ‘pumpkin (kusmanda-)’, mammd ‘bombax, 
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cotton’, himja mijidd ‘amaranth (tanduliyaka-)’, murau ‘ocimum (malu- 
ka-)’, yausa ‘musk perfume’, ysambasta- ‘garlic (lasuna-)’, ysaramjsa- ‘saf- 
flower’, ysdysa- ‘grass (trna-)’, Turfan Persian z’z ‘weed’, Ossetic zaz ‘palm; 
yew’, ysalva ‘barberry’, New Persian zarij, ysida spye ‘yellow blossom’, ysba 
‘reed’, rriysti ‘rice’, PaSto. wrizé, Yaynabi rijan, rriinai ‘madder’, Baldi 
rddan, rrusa-‘barley’ (yava-), Chorasmian rsy, rustara- ‘calotropis (ar- 
ka-)’, lamgara ba‘vanda Roxburghii (rasna- )’, latriiysam ‘holarrhena (ka- 
linga-)’, valaiga- ‘citron (matulunga-)’, vinakd ‘pea’, Zor. Pahl. véndk 
(canaka-), SSakard ‘sugar’ from the Prakrit to Buddhist Sanskrit sarkara-, 
Zor. Pahl. Sakar, Samdyand ‘andropogon (bhiis-trna-)’, SSasvand, Sasvam 
‘mustard (sarsapa-)’, Safie ‘solanum nigrum (kdcamaci)’, $i bu ‘white 
perfume’, Simje, Sija ‘jujube (badara-)’, Zor. Pahl. sinjat, New Persian 
sinjad, §vafna gira ‘a kind of grapes (kasmaryah)’, svida@ bava ‘milky root’ 
(payasya-), sapala ‘green stuff (?)’, with ROSani sépc (c = ts) ‘cultivated 
field’, sacha bava‘uraria (jhasa-)’, sand ‘ajowan (yavani)’, sarme ‘basella’, 
sunaha- ‘semecarpus’, sauthard spyakd ‘grislea (dhataki)’, skard ‘bean’ 
(masa-)’, hamga ‘citron (raja-puraka-)’, hacana bata‘a grass root (kasavrk- 
sadani)’, haskye ‘grdhra-’, haspye ‘asterakantha, nux vomica’, jabd ‘bdel- 
lium, a balsam’, hamai ‘barley flour’, hind- ‘negundo (surasa-)’, hiysamam 
‘coriander (dhanyaka-)’, hurasta- ‘orris (puskara-)’, haifa ttima, hausy 
‘albizza lebec (Sirisa-)’, hvdsa-, hvata- ‘herb’ masta hvase ‘vegetable’ sa- 
ka)’. 

To illustrate the original world of the Sakas of Khotan the many plant 
names from Indian are not here of service. 

Medicaments are made from all the indigenous and foreign plants. But 
the physicians prescribed also other kinds of medicine. Thus there occur fie, 
ttirai fie ‘curds’, Advutcana ‘water of curds’, tcdra- ‘fat’, tcarba- ‘fat’, pdyd, 
pi ‘fat’, tcimfia ‘yeast’ from kin- as in Bud. Skt. kinva-, Ossetic k’insd 
‘dough’, alifie aste ‘camel’s bone’, hva-khamdalaja astai ‘bone of boar’s 
tusk’ (Gruka-), giuha hivi damdai ‘ox tooth’, gvihd ysaiysd ‘ox gall’, kava 
hivi git ‘dung of fish’, m@ta vattala ‘dung of bee’, asnuha- ‘dung of dove’, 
bimjitha- ‘dung of sparrow’, svida- ‘milk’, hvi ‘human’ and buysifid ‘of 
goat’, rriysutca ‘rice water’, rriysvanai sapd ‘rice porridge’, hvasd ‘mash of 
sheep’ pasina-, and bijysifia ‘of goat’. Further sutta- ‘vinegar’, mauya suttd 
‘vinegar from beer’ mau hiya purga ‘lees of liquor’, Ossetic p’ard ‘lees’, 
skamphai ‘lac’, mirahe ‘pearls’, svamdum ‘sulphur’, namva ‘salts’, hihd 
daumd, pihaé daumd ‘soot’, ysirai ‘yellow arsenic’, ysira ‘red arsenic’. 

All these medicaments of plant, mineral and animal products are pre- 
scribed by the Khotan Saka physician delighted with the scientific Indian 
medicine. The indigenous preface to the medical text of the Siddhasara of 
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Ravigupta states that the translation was required by the Tcai-syam, the 
Prime Minister of the time. Many wrong medicines had been used and 
many patients had died. This new Indian knowledge, it is implied, would 
give safe instruction. 

The fauna of the Khotan Kingdom, the breathing things named either 
by the local word uysnaura- or the Bud. Skt. word pranaa-, is rich in both 
animals and birds. The animals again have local names both wild and tame. 
Here, too, many animals and birds furnish medicaments. The flesh of these 
beasts was classified as to heavy and light digestion. 

In reference to the fauna there is a vocabulary of their various parts. 
These are given in local Iranian words. Thus there are: aha- ‘egg’, imjinaa- 
‘leathern’, ise ‘whorls of hair’, kKanga- ‘skin’, damdaa- ‘tooth’, duma- ‘tail’, 
dum-berri ‘tail feathers’, pdtive ‘paws, claws’, parra- ‘feather, wing’, phajsa- 
‘rump’, bajsa- ‘groin’, brha- ‘back’, sajsano ‘fork’, sambajsa- ‘claw’, sii 
‘horn’, adjective svinaa-, sumca, sumcha- ‘beak’ (tunda-), svida- ‘milk’, 
haska- ‘tusk’, hdysa- ‘skin’, huto ‘thigh, groin’, gusta ‘flesh’, ggdlsara-, 
gesara, gisara- ‘neck’. 

The Iranian origin of these names of animals can be at once detected. The 
tame beasts are the following: assa-, aSa- ‘horse’ from *asya- in Old Persian 
asa- (assa-), Zor. Pahl. as- in asa-bara- ‘rider’. New Persian suvar, Waxi 
yas, Avestan aspa-, New Persian asp. A second word for a messenger’s 
horse seems to be baji- in some connexion with Ossetic bdx ‘horse’, both 
from the base vak- ‘to run swiftly’. The courier has the Chinese name 
tcauta-bava in the official document translated in Asia Major 11 n.s. 1964, 
22, representing the Chinese tsou-ma ‘having a running horse’ an epithet to 
express speed.? A Khotan Saka word baji- from vak- ‘to run’, formed like 
taci- ‘running’ would well express the speed of a messenger. For camel they 
had ula-, where Krorain had uta-, feminine ufi (the -t- would represent a 
double -f7-). The Khotan Saka u/a- will have come through *uz/a- with -/- 
from older -@r- (as in the name Bax/, Balx from Bakira). Old Persian uSa- 
has a different change. The ass is khara- and mule khadara- from older 
*xara-tara-, Sogdian yrtr’k with the same suffix as in Old Indian asva-tara- 
‘mule’. The bovines are githa- ‘ox’, giiha- ‘cow’ and dint ‘milch cow’ with 
Avestan daénu-, Old Indian dhenu-. The adjective gviha- occurs in gviha- 
rruna- ‘butter’, like Sogdian ydav-rdyn. For goat there are three words, 
buysa-, as Avestan buysa-, Zor. Pahl. buz. Waxi bué; tcanai with Avestan 
*sCani- (sacaéni-, sacaini-), PaSto yar-canai ‘mountain goat’; ttura- with 
Ossetic dzdbo-dur, lron dzdbi-dyr ‘mountain goat’, where the dzédbo-, 
dzdbi- is from *jabas-, with dzdbdx ‘excellent’, like wezdon ydudanz ‘noble 
stag’. Old Slavonic tur is the ‘aurochs’. The word Avestan aza- ‘goat’ may 
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have survived in Khotan Saka in the word aysdam some kind of ‘corn’, 
possibly from *aza-dana- ‘goat’s grain’. 

For sheep there are the words pasd from pasu, with adjective pasina-; 
pasifa hvasa ‘mash of mutton’; and maisa- in the adjective mifia gusta 
‘sheep’s flesh’ with Avestan maéSa-, Zor. Pahl. més. The wild sheep can be 
put with the wild animals. For pig there is pgsa-, and pasi salya‘Hog Year’, 
and pgSa guSta ‘pig’s flesh’; and hva- ina compound hva-khamdalaja‘made 
from boar’s tusk’ (aruka-). The dog is Svan-, nom. sing. sve, plural ssuvand, 
gen. plur. §vananu, with Avestan span- inflected with sun-, Zor. Pahl. sak, 
New Persian sag, Turfan Parthian ‘spg, Pa&to spai. The cat is susi in a 
manuscript with a drawing of the cat-demon. The large cattle are stura-, 
with Zor. Pahl. stor, and Bud. Skt. sthora-. The Zor. Pahlavi has also ka- 
vah ‘small cattle’. 

The wild beasts called data-, dava-, Sogdian 6t-, with Avestan daitika-, 
are arrd ‘bear’, khara- in adjectives kharifia, kherye ‘deer’, aska- ‘antelope’, 
Baloci ask, Sogdian ”s’wk’ from dsu- ‘swift’, Zor. Pahl. ahuk; ggiiysna- 
‘deer’, Avestan gavasna-, Zor. Pahl. gavazn. The wolf is birgga-, barga-, 
Avestan vahrka-, New Persian gurg. The tiger is muya-, related to Sogdian 
myw. For rat there is mila-, with New Persian mis. The jackal is named 
with the word for ‘fox’ in rruvasa-, Ossetic Digoron robds, Iron ruvas, Zor. 
Pahl. rdpdas, Old Indian lopasa-, Greek GX@nn6é. The lion is sarau, later also 
sarrau, with Sogdian sryw, and Turfan Parthian Sgr, New Persian Sér; the 
name would seem to be from sar- ‘to pounce upon’. In the folklore the lion 
is king of beasts, hence here sarrau data rre and with the loan-word saya- 
also sarrau §ayana re, like the Bud. Skt. simho mrga-raja. There is also the 
word for hare in Khotan Saka saha-, sahaica- from Indo-Iranian *Sasa-, 
whence Iranian saha-, but Old Indian saga-, Germanic Old High German 
haso and Old English hara ‘hare’ from the base Indo-Europear kas- ‘grey 
colour’, Latin cdnus ‘grey’ and Old English hasu ‘brown and grey’. Three 
names of wild beasts are paralleled in Waxi. These are purssa, Waxi vroks 
‘ovis Poli, wild mountain sheep’, draussa, Waxi drok§ ‘bull’, and jusda-, 
Waxi yuks ‘wild goat’, with Parthian in Armenian youska- and New 
Persian vusk ‘ass’. 

The foreign Bud. Skt. tiryag-yoni for ‘animal’ became (tdrsasuni in 
Khotan Saka with many later forms. The Bud. Skt. svapadaka- passed to 
Khotan Saka Ssauggi with added suffix -iya-, and svapada- became Khotan 
Saka Saya-. 

There are also the insects and reptiles. Thus m@ta- ‘bee, fly’, from 
Avestan maxsi-; miimja-, mumjaka- ‘ant’, Avestan maoiri-, maurvi-, Zor. 
Pahl., New Persian mor, Ossetic Digoron muldzug, Iron mdldzyg; guna 
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‘worm’, from base gau- ‘to bite’; pdra- ‘worm’; hajse ‘insect’, for Buddhist 
Sanskrit ksudraka-; khuysa- ‘frog, tortoise’; vigiina- ‘spider’, rendering 
Bud. Skt. /ata-; dronve ‘scorpion’; sSaysda- ‘snake’, with Avestan syazd-‘to 
creep’; kava- ‘fish’, adjective kavifia gusta ‘flesh of fish’, Sogdian kpy, 
Ossetic kdf; ttavamga- ‘moth’. 

Foreign words were ndga-, ndta-, na ‘dragon, serpent’, Bud. Skt. naga-; 
makala- ‘monkey’, Bud. Skt. markata- with intrusive -r- from the base mak- 
‘to move swiftly’, Tokhara Kuci mokomske; mahairsa- ‘buffalo’, Bud. Skt. 
mahisa-; kurma-, Bud. Skt. kurma- ‘tortoise’; karkata- ‘crab’, Bud. Skt. 
karkata-; bastd ‘goat’, Bud. Skt. vasti-; vyagra- ‘tiger’, Bud. Skt. vyaghra-. 

Many names of birds of the old Iranian vocabulary occur in the Khotan 
Saka texts. The word for bird is mura- and muraka- from *mrga- in 
Avestan moroya-, Turfan Parthian mwrg, Turfan Persian mwrw, New 
Persian mury, Ossetic mary, but Old Indian mrga- of ‘bird’ in Vedic, but 
normally ‘wild beast’. In the medical text the Siddhasara the flesh of 
various birds is prescribed, and in the lyrical poems the birds share in the 
garden with the lovers. 

The list is an extended one. Thus there occur: assdnaka-, asnai, Tokhara 
Kuci eksinek, Ossetic dxsindngd ‘pigeon’ from the colour name dsseina- 
‘blue’; dce, dci ‘water bird, duck’, with Ossetic acc, ddzdz ‘wild duck’, Old 
Indian @ti-; anaka- ‘quail’, for Bud. Skt. vartira-; imuka ‘parrot’ from 
Chinese; ica murakd ‘water-birds’; uysgana-, aysgana- ‘vulture’, New Per- 
sian zayan; kakisa- ‘raptor bird’, like Turkish kakiik, from base kark- ‘to 
strike’; kakva ‘partridge’. if Zor. Pahl. kaBg, New Persian kabk; krnga-, 
krremga- ‘cock’; kauraka- ‘pigeon’, Bud. Skt. kapotaka-; khaukeja- ‘lark’ 
(lava-); casg-, tcasg- ‘jay’ (casa-) from kas-, kas- ‘blue’; ttatara-, ttara- 
‘partridge’, (tittiri-), Median tetaros; tcirau, tcirauka- ‘duck’, Zor. Pahl. 
@hlw’k *¢axravak, Bud. Skt. cakravaka-; tcyamsvam ‘fowl’, adjective tcy- 
amsSyina-, papuskya- ‘hoopoe’, Chorasmian pwpsyk, New Persian pipak; 
badye ‘quail’ (vartaka-); bimja-, bejakye, baijakye ‘sparrow’, New Persian 
vanj, binjusk (cataka-);, bidye ‘pie’, Old Indian pika-, Latin pica; byiiva 
‘owl’, Ossetic ug; New Persian buh; murasa- ‘peacock’, from *m(y)aura-, 
Pasto myawr, Old Indian mayira-; ysara- ‘partridge’, Pa8to zarka (tittiri-); 
ysumd with Ossetic zum ‘crow’; ssund- ‘raven’, samdala-, Waxi s6énd, 
Ossetic Digoron sunt, Iron synt; siva-, sya- ‘goose’ (rdjahamsa-); starya- 
‘starling’, Old English ster. 

There are also foreign words, Bud. Skt. karavira-, karavi ‘cuckoo’; 
kaukala- ‘cuckoo’, (kokila-). For the raptor bird there is an epithet bisau- 
raka-; uysgana- also is the ‘raptor’ from base gan- ‘seize’. 

Before turning to the intellectual life in Gostana-dega there remain the 
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mundane matters of food and drink (hvada khasta) and commerce. Thus 
namyi ‘bread’, connected with older Iranian *nakana- and *nagana-, Zor. 
Pahl. nan, Armenian loan-word nkan, nkanak, which was carried far into 
High Asia, so that it survives as nan in the Ket language on the Ienisei River 
in Siberia; pdra- ‘cake’, saka-para ‘griddle cake’, paundai ‘cake’, biika 
‘food’, with bikaja- ‘steward’ and hurdsna- ‘kitchen’; khaysa- ‘food’, with 
khaysa-, khaga, khaca ‘food’; gusta‘meat’ hvida- ‘food’ from hvar- ‘to eat’; 
khasta- ‘beverage’; khaysana- ‘banquet’; base baug-, bujsana- ‘feast’; papa- 
gye ‘feast’ from pip- ‘to prepare food’ from pa-; khage‘spices’; ttiira-‘cheese 
(?)’; ttujai ‘cheese (?)’ from tau- ‘be sour’; saumana- ‘sour foods (?)’; sutta- 
‘vinegar’; namva ‘salt’; nivaka-, fie ‘curds’; svida- ‘milk’; rriina- ‘oil’, gviha- 
rruna- ‘butter’, Avestan raoyna-; tcara-, tcarba- ‘fat’; pdyd, pi ‘fat’; pattar- 
ra- ‘food’; ttrakha- ‘seller of food (?)’; hvasa ‘mash’; hvasi ‘food’ from hu- 
with base as- ‘to eat’; §Sasvdna- ‘mustard’. A list of foods occurs once in 
paiha pamna: hausa hilam hvauskha hvasi paraka. Foreign words were 
giila- ‘molasses’; maksi ‘honey’; pippali ‘pepper’. The word phiide too may 
be ‘food’. For fermented liquors they had mau ‘liquor’ which rendered Bud. 
Skt. mada- and sura- and Tibetan chan ‘beer’, ysariim giirdnai mau ‘red 
grape wine’; hurd ‘fermented mare’s milk’; bataa- ‘fresh wine, must’; 
general terms were bveysa- ‘intoxicant’; ira- ‘ale’ and bviysna- ‘sesame 
drink’ for Chinese ci-ma; khasg jsa ‘beverage’. 

Grains are known rrusa- ‘barley’, rrusdda- ‘barley flour’, hamai ‘naked 
barley’, hadmind Gda- ‘barley flour’; jsdra- ‘corn’; ganama- ‘wheat’, possibly 
hau ‘oats’. 

Many of the plants and foods were present in the medical texts. The 
Khotan Saka medical tradition was based upon technical Buddhist Sanskrit 
treatises. The theory of Indian medicine of the three dosa- states of the body 
is set out at the beginning of the Siddhasara of Ravigupta. The whole 
theory of Indian medicine has been assiduously studied. The translator’s 
preface to the Siddhas@ra is enthusiastic for the foreign learning. The 
physician is called vija- from Prakrit vejja-, Bud. Skt. vaidya, the attendant 
is vathanara- (from Bud. Skt. upasthana-kara-), the treatment is krra, 
plural krre, the Bud. Skt. kriya-. Surgery has its own chapter where the 
Khotan Saka terms are gvehaiskye for Salya-, thiira-ma and pitciyi‘spoon’ 
and haskara ‘forceps’ listed earlier among the tools. The bilingual Buddhist 
Sanskrit and Khotan Saka medical text in which the Buddha is represented 
addressing Jivaka (in tradition his own physician) and which to give it a 
name I called Jivaka-pustaka,'° sets out section by section the Sanskrit text 
and Khotan Saka rendering. Besides the foods and beverages in the pre- 
scriptions reference is made to minerals and metals: tralo ‘tin’, sa ‘copper’, 
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higam ‘iron’, ysira- ‘gold’, gjsa ‘silver’ and their rusts (ysgya-); svamdium 
‘sulphur’, various salts, cited earlier. For the measurement of the doses they 
had sera- ‘ounce’ from older satira-, ultimately Greek statér; Simga- ‘half 
prastha-’, Chinese sing from Siang ‘litre, pint’; ssamga ‘four prastha-’ and 
pila- ‘sack (?)’. Kuci medicine had satera and trakdm ‘drakhmeé’, but 
Khotan Saka used dramma- in a financial sense. 

In other contexts occur measures: Sigd, Saiga for ‘hides’; khara, kha for 
grain and grapes; khamiuda for grain. 

Commerce was the basis of riches in these Tarim Basin oases, small king- 
doms on the Silk Route from China to Byzantine Rome. The market was 
called bahoysana-, plural bahauysna, loc. sing. bahoysfia, which has pre- 
served the ancient Indo-European base yes- ‘to trade’ in the Iranian form 
vah- of Zor. Pahl. vahak ‘price’, New Persian bahd; Ossetic udyd ‘sale’ with 
vaz- ‘to transact, weigh’. In the West of Iran Zor. Pahl. vacar ‘market’, 
Armenian loan-word vacar, Sogd. w’crn is from *vaha-vacarana-. The 
merchant of the Khotan Saka market is called bahauysa- (from *vaha- 
vaza-). A market (chon-hdus) is mentioned in the Tibetan Annals of 
Khotan called ka-’a-sta hdize ‘(the shop of) furs and hides’, that is Khotan 
Saka karasta u(d) hdysa. The Tibetan word phrom, khrom ‘market’ was 
familiar as part of a place name ysabadi parriim “Zbal market’. 

In trading ‘to trade’ was expressed by xrai-; xri-, present grdn-, gin-, 
participle gdrdta-, (uys-)grita-, the Old Iranian base xrai- and Old Indian 
krinati, krita-; ‘to sell’ was parath-, parat from para-da- (reduplicated 
-dad- to -th-), differing from West Iran Zor. Pahl. fravas-, fravaxt-. For 
‘price’ piha- was used from pai- ‘to give’; and ‘value’ dra- from arga-, like 
Ossetic ary. ‘Trading’ was girya-parda, girai pard. Debts were pdara-, pada- 
and pira-; and ‘payment’ of debts was expressed by the verb maj- from the 
base mag- in Avestan maga- and Old Indian magha-. The old base zam- ‘to 
pay (wages, salary)’ survived in ysamtha- ‘interest, usury’, in Avestan 
zamana- ‘payment, wages’, glossed by Zor. Pahl. mizd, and in PaSto 
zaman, zamne ‘salary, stipend’, Sogdian z’mn’k ‘with payment’, ’wz’m- ‘to 
repay’, wzms ‘he repaid’. 

Other business terms were hira- ‘possession, money’, glossing Bud. Skt. 
vastu, dhana-; raysai like prahdnaja ‘earnest money’ (Bud. Skt. prahenaka- 
‘gift’) for which Bud. Skt. had the loan-word udranga-, avadranga- from 
Iranian drang- ‘to hold firm’. The Prakrit pravanai, plural pravand, adjec- 
tive pravanaja, was used for ‘account, register’; the Krorain word was 
pravamnaga ‘account’ from older pratipanna- ‘entered into an account’. 
For ‘pledge’ the Krorain had namani equivalent to bandha- ‘pledge’ and in 
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view of Zor. Pahl. np’k, Sogdian np’g, Chorasmian nibak, New Persian 
nava ‘pledge’, is likely to derive from an Iranian *nipana-. 

The taxes were called thamga- ‘exaction’. Thus rrvi thamgi kina ‘for the 
Court tax’, with thamgaura- ‘tax-payer’. 

The merchant was hdruva-, harva- adjective harfia-, with older -uka- 
(rather than -uva-) of agent, a form to be compared with Old Indian paku- 
ka- ‘cook’ and Ku§an in Kharosthi script yavuga-, ya’uga- from *yavuka- 
‘leader of a troop’. That would give to Adruva- the base har- ‘to sell’, 
familiar in Indo-European se/-, Germanic saljan ‘to sell’. This word haruva- 
translated Bud. Skt. sresthin-, but in the sense of ‘merchant’ as rendered in 
Chinese and Tibetan, not in the Central Indian sense of ‘guild-master’. The 
derivative hadruvassai renders Bud. Skt. Sresthi-daraka- in the story of 
Jalavahana. 

The ‘rich’ were tsata- from older *¢ydata-, with ts- (= tsj-) from éy-, where 
Old Persian had Siy-, Avestan Sy-, 5-, Sogdian ’né’y-, ‘né’nh ‘cease’, Ossetic 
adncajun, dncad ‘peace’ (c = ts) to the Indo-European base kyié- beside 
Khotan Saka tsdsta- ‘quiet’ with -s-. The ‘poor’ were duspdsa- ‘weak’. 

Silk came from China on the Silk Route via Khotan, but more usually 
via Kuci. It is called thauna- as the ‘cloth’ par excellence; there was also a 
kind called samci, Saci; and also haiya rendering Bud. Skt. pattrorna-. In 
the Krorain documents cina-pata- ‘cloth of China’ is used for silk. 

Law was a recognised concept in Khotan. They had the ancient word 
data- ‘set, laid down, established’ as a general word. This they used for the 
Bud. Skt. dharma- when it meant ‘established doctrine’, though in the 
philosophic sense dharma- ‘element’ was rendered by hdra- ‘thing’ and for 
dharma- ‘custom’ they used padamja-. 

The ddta- was in charge of the king with his representative the pharsa- 
vata-, ‘judge’, later pharsata-, pharsava-, pharssa-, pharsa-, Tibetan phar- 
$a, par-Sa, pa-Sa and Chinese p‘o-sa (from p‘ud-sa),'? that is from *fraSa- 
pati- ‘official for questioning’, like the Indian prad-vivaka- and the TumSuq 
Saka word pursickari ‘investigation’. A further derivative of this fras- was 
the philosophic term North-West Prakrit prasamda- rendered in Greek by 
d.atpiPwv ‘disputant, investigator’,'3 which to the Buddhist gave the word 
in hostile sense pasanda-, once only so far as pasada- found in Khotan 
Saka. The word was formed with the attested change of -anta- to -anda-, as 
in Old Indian jaranda- ‘old’ and taranda- ‘boat’. 

Penalties were in force, beating (hvah-, hvasta-) symbolised by daula- 
‘stick’ for the Bud. Skt. danda-; putting to death in the word jsifiaa- 
‘condemned to death’ (jsan- ‘kill’), binding (bafia-, basta) in a bamdana- 
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§ala- ‘prison’ or in a barmana- (var- ‘to shut in’). The Bud. Skt. karana- 
‘torments’ are used in tales of naraka-, niraya-. The suppression of crime 
was expressed by the verb nirhis- and noun niharka-, from base 6rang- 
‘press’ and by damja- ‘taming’ from dam- ‘to tame’, participle danda-. The 
Chinese word phguva ‘penalty’ occurs in the document in KT 5.2.2.6. 

Various criminals are named: trdse ‘thief, robber’ (base sta-), TumSuq 
Saka stena- ‘theft’. The katha-mjsuva may be ‘house-breakers’, the hvara- 
ka- ‘robber’ (hvar- ‘to seize’). The travellers were unsafe; the Cimuda tribe 
robbed on the roads. The jsafiaulysa- ‘killer’ and hvgnda-jsana‘man-killers’ 
(equated with Bud. Skt. candala-) were feared. 

Legal documents have survived. They are made valid by the signatures 
(hamgusta- ‘finger’) of parramaa- officials, and are sealed, the sealing 
expressed by the verb pyays-. The document KT 2.126-129 is a parau 
‘rescript’ issued in the fourth ksuna- period in the Horse Year of the King of 
Khotan Sri Visg Sura. The parau is sent out from the Kvana- ‘office’. 

An appeal in a document may have an authorisation added in reply at the 
base. Thus a woman claiming (KT 4.21.2) redress for the carrying off of two 
sons appeals to the Ssaw Sattum (sau ‘governor’). Restitution is ordered by 
the Ssaw Sadi (a different spelling of the name) at the base of the docu- 
ment. 

A document of fosterage or adoption (perma-) is set out in a perma-vadi 
‘document of adoption’ in the text of KT 2.14. The base of the word perma- 
is par- ‘to nourish’, hence *parmya-. 

Marriage is implied frequently in the stories and the official documents. 
The husband is called ksundaa- from the older fSuyant- ‘fattener of cattle’, 
as in Yidya Sfui, Zor. Pahl. Siy, New Persian Sai (*fSuyaka-). The wife is the 
nara- from older nari- feminine to nara- ‘man’. The young woman is said to 
be ksumda-badvaa- ‘of time for a husband’ in the story of Rama and Sita; 
the two adjectives ksumdausta ‘having a husband, married’ and iksumda 
‘without husband’ occur in documents. The marriage is consummated in 
the act hamsatatd, hamse ‘union’. In the Indian Buddhist tales there is the 
andivara- ‘inner chamber’, with its members the andivdrano giiso (acc. 
sing.). This is the Bud. Skt. antah-pura-, Pali ante-pura-. The Khotan Saka 
name was kasdjsa- (plural).!4 

So far then the life of the ordinary man and woman of Saka Khotan has 
been documented. It is time to turn to the more exciting and permanent 
intellectual world of the Sakas. 
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5. Details on the name Tarmita in BSOAS 13, 1950, 403. 

6. Sylvain Lévi, Mélanges Linossier II, 1932, 355 ff.; P. C. Majumder, 
Arya Maitreya-vyakaranam, 1959. The forms of the name of Maitreya are 
listed in Khotanese Texts 6, 1967, 280-81. 

7. The calendar is in BSOS 8, 1937, 930-933, and in Khotanese 1, 1945, 
6. 

8. The animal cycle of twelve names occurs first in Kroraina Prakrit, 
edited by H. Liiders, Zur Geschichte des ostasiatischen Tierkreises, SPAW 
1933, 1-27. Here is a survey of the series: 


Kroraina Bud. Skt. Khotan Saka Sogdian Kuci Tiirk 
muska mantilya mila mws arsakarsa siégan 
gava go-vrsa guhi yw okso ud, 6kiiz 
vyagra vyaghra muyi myw mewiyo pars 
saSaka Sasa sahaici xrywsy sase tawiSgan 
naga naga na n’k nak n’k (= nak) 
jamdunamca jantunah Saysdi kyrmy auk yilan 
aspa asva asi *spy yakwe yund, at 
pasa pasu pasi psyy Saiyye qoy 
makad’a markata makala mkr’ mokomske __ bicin 
kukkud‘a kukkuta krregi mryyy kranko takagu 
Svana Svana Sve kwty ki it 
sugara stkara pasi k’s suwo tonguz 


In the Annuaire (école pratique des hautes études) 1973, 355, L. Bazin 
expressed the view that the Cycle was of Chinese origin. 

9. Chinese# &tsou-ma from older tsau-ma ‘courier with a running 
horse’ became Khotan Saka tcauta-bava in plural form with -a. Note the 
Zor. Pahl. ustr i tacak ‘the running camel’ to express speed. 

10. The Jivaka-pustaka (a title invented for the manuscript) is in Kho- 
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tanese 1, 1945 (reprint 1969), 136-196 with the Buddhist Sanskrit text 
separated from the Khotan Saka translation. The facsimile is published in 
Codices khotanenses 1938, folios 71-141. 

11. The name of silk was treated recently by Ed. Pulleyblank, Asia 
Major, n.s. 9, 1962, 229-230. 

12. Chinese s&z p‘o-sa from older p‘ud-sa (Grammata serica recensa 25 
o and K 846). 

13. For the Greek text nepi thv edvoéperav diatpifpovtec, see E. Ben- 
veniste, Journal asiatique, 1964, 152; cited by K. R. Norman, JRAS 1972, 
113. 

14. The inner chambers (kasdjsa-, kasaujsa-) are presented in the Sud- 
hana story (translation, BSOAS 29, 1966, 511 and 513). The word kasdjsa- 
is the adjective to the word kasa- ‘inner part or place’. 


Chapter 3 


Cultural Life: Painting and Music; 
Ancient Religions and Traditions before 
Buddhism; Buddhist Literature in Khotan; 
Khotanese Saka Language; Adjacent Cities 


It is now time to leave the life of the ordinary citizen or countryman of 
Khotan and notice the high level of cultural achievement in literature, art, 
religion, and philosophy. We have here a formerly nomad tribe, one of the 
numerous Saka tribes who before the second century before our era had 
settled to urban life and who, fructified by their earlier Mazdean tradition 
and later by the Indian internationalist Buddhist teaching, were aiming at 
written philosophy to make, in the process, in Khotan a desired resort of 
the learned of the Imperial Court of T‘ang China in their search for 
Buddhist authentic records. These learned men of China also in time 
passed over the sky-high mountains and difficult ravines to India, the home 
itself of Buddhism. It seems likely that before 300 a.p. Khotan had adopted 
the Buddhist religion. Certainly the land was Indianised and the king had 
the Indian title dheva-! (deva-) beside the local hinajha ‘leader of armies’, 
the later hindysa-. In their legends, the Khotanese set back their conversion 
to the period of Asoka, the Maurya king of India (272-232).? 

It is from the books, small survivals from a large written heritage, that it 
is possible to know the thoughts of the Sakas of Khotan. One manuscript? 
survives in one folio numbered 611 in fine old religious script. A poem in 
about 4000 lines, double verses (though some are broken now), exists 
fairly complete. Of the non-literary archives we have a number of long 
diplomatic documents. 

For book the Khotan Saka used a form of the Buddhist Sanskrit post- 
aka-, calling it in Prakrit form pustya.4 These were in separate leaves. But 
they knew also the roll5 of which some have been wonderfully preserved. 

The painter’s board was the tvara-.6 A proverb saw the painter (piraka- 
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‘writer’ and ‘painter’) terrified by his own picture of a goblin. Thus Z 9.19 
samu kho pirakd pvgittd ttye yaksi ca tvera pide; the verse is repeated in the 
Manjusri text (396).7 The ‘painted bowl’ pida- hamauka- (KT 2.69, 10a3) is 
known, and ‘painted gods’, the pida gyasta (Z 24.240). The base pis- also, 
older pais-, is used of the painter pisaa- and pisaunda, and his painting pisa-, 
beside piri- (inst. sing. piriina). A picture of the painter painting at Qizil 
is on plate 36, A von le Coq, Buried Treasures of Chinese Turkestan 1928, 
and Spatantike III p. 9, having the title citrakara- below. 

In a context with pisai there occurs once hvaraka-® ‘colourer’ connected 
with the Ossetic Digoron xudrun, xurst ‘to colour’, xudrdn ‘colour’, Iron 
axoryn, axurst, Gxordn, with Sogdian xwrn ‘colour’ and ptxwrk, ptywrk’. 
The base pais- is found elsewhere in Khotan Saka Ssi-phisa- ‘white’ (from 
Sita- and paisa-). Paintings have been found by archaeologists and some 
can be seen in the books of M. Aurel Stein. There is a painting of a Buddha 
in the manuscript written by Punyabuddha of the Suvarnabhasa-sttra 
(folio *27). 

The roll of manuscript was made by sticking together separate sheets of 
paper. Over the joints in the manuscript P 5538a there is a seal repeated at 
each joint. The hole to receive the string is regularly marked on the separate 
sheets of the pustya- book, but the hole is not perforated, and the scribe 
avoids the circle round the hole. The large roll Ch‘ien-fo-tung c.001 has 
over 1100 lines. Coins Sino-Kharosthi and KuSan? can be called in to fill out 
the picture. 

Music has a notable part in the tales, both religious and worldly. The 
three types of instrument, for strings, wind and percussion were known, 
denoted by the verbs sku- ‘touch’, dam- ‘to blow’ and kalj- ‘to beat’. The 
tightening astan- ‘to tune’ is mentioned. The instrument bind- is connected 
with the Bud. Skt. vind-, but was also known in Zor. Pahl. vin and Ar- 
menian loan-word vin, Arab.-Pers. van, vanj.!° From this bin- were made 
the two words Khotan Saka bindna ‘musical instrument’ and bindjfia- 
‘music’. 

The Bud. Skt. pancangika- with turiya-, turya- for the five kinds of 
musical instruments (three kinds of drum, percussion and wind) is found in 
the form pamca-turyamga-, (KT 1.248, 72r2) and paja-turyamga- (64,80v4). 
Represented in Khotan Saka are gaysakya ‘flute’ from gaysa-‘reed’, gahvar- 
dama- and gamhvera-dréina ‘flautist’; tcamgidai ‘harp (?)’; pdtisa-, puska- 
‘drum’ with the general kargaka- ‘percussion instrument’, kalj- ‘to beat’. In 
battle the si, plural sve, ‘horn’ and the foreign Samga- ‘conch’, are cited.!! In 
the fabled world of devas the music is played untouched: bindfia askusta- 
adaunda- akriya-, the Bud. Skt. aghattita-. The two lovers in the love-story!2 
play on the strings (skvida) and blow (damida) the flute. Music was taught 
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as an art in Kroraina around 300 A.D. long before our extant texts in 
Khotan Saka and there the word was gamdhava from the older gandharva, 
that is the art of the celestial gandharva in the Buddhist texts. They are 
named in a Buddhist context in the stiipa inscription of Senavarma,!3 king 
of Odi. It is, as mentioned, in Kharosthi script and of the time of the Em- 
peror Kuyula KataphSa. The wind blown harp, the Aeolian harp (Z 13.111 
batdna serate bina) is known; it is like the :a/a in the Maitreya-vyakarana!4: 
the sweet sounds from the /d/a trees moved by the wind (rlun-bskyod tala 
de-dag-las srian-pahi sgra ni hdi). 

Singing also was a favourite art. The lovers in the lyrical poems delight in 
the songs of birds (ysar- ‘to sing’ like Ossetic zarun, zard). The word nvaga, 
nvaka, nvaya and nvakaka was the name of men’s songs, connected with 
Zor. Pahl. nivak, Turfan Persian nw’g, Sogdian nw’q, nw’kyy, New Persian 
nava and navaxtan; loan-words in Armenian nouag, and Georgian novag- 
i. With hu- New Persian has xainya, Zor. Pahl. hunivakih ‘music’. Songs in 
assemblies are cited in Z 21.29 hamggargya nvaya. 

The Buddhists knew in their tradition a celestial musician who sang in 
honour of Sakra devanam indro, the minstrel called Pancasikha. The song 
was diverted to be a hymn to the Buddha and preserved in the Sakra-prasna 
text.!5 This musician is portrayed in the vihara-college of Bazaklik.'6 

In the Tibetan text of the Annals of Khotan the following royal names 
are recorded in the family of Vijaya (bzah): Sambhava, Virya, Vaya, 
Dharma, Simha, Kirti, Sangrama, Vikrama, Dharma, Sambhava, Bohan 
(Vahana), Sata, Nanta, Sangrama, Bala. The names of queens also are 
associated with vihdra whose names they bear: Horonjo, Poblonojo, ’Er- 
mono, Khomonono, Gusderema vihara, Okano, Guskyi ‘ormoyonnag 
(kuspahi ‘ormyonnag), Gcohuna, Khyesona, Namohbudon, Hdahnoyo- 
no. The royal names of queens are the following: Pufiesvara, Sorgya, 
Drugumo, Huronga, Sutoka, daughter of the king of Osku, the wife of the 
king of Gahjag (Kancak). 

To set beside these many royal names, the benefactors and founders, the 
Khotan Saka documents have made known the following eight: Visg Saba- 
va, Visg Sambhava, Visg Sura, Visa Darma, Visg Vaham, Visg Samgrama, 
Viga Kirtté, Visya Vikrram. The name of the family has many forms. In 
Khotan Saka documents Visg and Visya are used. In the Bud. Skt. Vijitti 
Sambhava. The Kharosthi text no. 661 has vijida; the Tibetan bZah, and 
bidzaya. The Chinese 44 #uei-ts‘i from older wei-d‘i. Tibetan has also Biza 
and Byiza. Since once the Vi janavi'’ ‘the land Vi’ occurs probably for 
Khotan the royal name may be an adjective from this Vi by -sg. The Bud. 
Skt. forms desire to introduce vijaya- ‘victory’. 

The names of local persons are abundant. It cannot be here the aim to list 
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all these names. Among them are men on spasa ‘observation duty’ and 
others connected with taxes on grain. Colophons often give the name of the 
patron and of the writer if he was different. The agi, arya-monk, the bhiksu, 
clearly preferred Buddhist Sanskrit names. In the letter!® written to Mghy- 
ara (in Tibetan Mohyora) the writer gives the names of five arya friends. 
These are Yasi-pramfa, the spiritual adviser (kalyanamitra) and knower of 
two canonical collections (dvi-pitaka-), the teacher (@carya-) and prior 
(pramukha, which was the title of the head of the Nava-vihara in Baktra, 
Balx, when the Arabs invaded, in Tibetan form barmag, the family familiar 
in the Arabian Nights); secondly, Pumfamittra, knowing the three collec- 
tions (tri-pitaka-), the teacher, and prior; thirdly Mittrapramfa prior, 
knowing the three collections; fourth, prior, knowing the three collections 
Nagasthira; fifth, the teacher, knowing the three collections Badrisvara- 
mittra. The type of triple compounds had become a favourite. 

In another text, a metrical text (KT 2.3-4), the hasda-report contains a 
list of other learned @rya-monks. Hence we have here Vimalasila, brother 
Daivaisi, Nagrabada, Bvaidasila, Daidramkarabhadra, Dairahasu, Kalya- 
nabhadra, Daivardca, Nagasaiksa, Bhvaisgsaidasile, Ksaidrakarapuna, 
Dvasakiile, Prrariaisu, Nagendrravardhana, Vedyasila. 

Some of these names are not yet fully analysed. The men in lists of 
spasara (from *spasya-kara-) on spasa duty are probably posted on guard 
duty at the priva- ‘fort’ as an observation post. This is, as we saw before, 
the Krorain pirova, from earlier *pati-raupa-, like Sogdian ptr’wp- ‘castle’. 
The following list of names is in KT 2.27.34: Arsali, Marsgdatti, Irvadatti, 
Khaukiala Sudatti, Samdatti, Bargamdara Suhadatti, Kharamurrai, Salo- 
ki, Sila (who were despatched on the 8th day) of the month Simjsija, fourth 
spring month. A second list has: Kharajsajsai, Suhadaysd, Suhena, Vir- 
gam, Namdaki, Saniraki, Stiradatti, Si Vidyadatti, Saniraki. A third list 
follows: Silam, Pyysdaki, Mamie, Phamnaji Suhadatti, Kacalai, Sarkam, 
Samgade, Khau Si Vidyadatti, Pg Sudati. A fourth list gives: Cirana u 
Seni[li?], u Makali, u Namdaki, Namaubudi, Saniraki, Briinade, Ga<cha- 
uki>. 

These names are clearly of various origins. Those in the ending -datti are 
Indianised. Other names in -datti are frequent: agnadatti, iysdatti, iradatti, 
upadatti, khaysadatti, khahadatta, pufadatti, budadatti, bhadrradatti, 
ysamadattd, ysadadatti, vamdyadatti, vaSiradattd, vikrantadatta, usnadatté, 
visnadattd, vismadattd, sadatti (and S4mdati), samadratti, simadatti, sivi- 
dattd, stiradatti, suhadatti. Similarly names in -dad are in Tibetan docu- 
ments: ‘in-dad, khrom-se-dad, vi-dad, Sir-dad, sa-bdad, sav-dad, sur-dad. 

Is there perhaps a basic indigenous set of names surviving from before 
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the Saka invasion and settlement? Such could be the names Sanird, Sirphi- 
ki, Madasa, Sihvartavamnd, Yamnividti, Yseviti, Hvrrividti as earlier pro- 
posed in KT 4.9. Possibly Iranian analysis will claim some of these. The 
colophon of the Jataka-stava has a long list of names of relatives and 
friends. It was ordered by Ca Kimd-Sand. His father is Ca Pina the pahyd!9 
(Chinese {#9} pu-ie, from pujdk); his mother Himdm, father’s brother 
Ca Ttaiha-tcaind Kharisa; his wife Kima-hva, his daughter Ripdjiva, his 
daughter Jvdlakya, his brother the tripitaka Sidyakavarrda, the tripitaka 
Darmajria, and (added to the base) his sister Si#raimaittra. Another rich 
colophon is in N 164, Jiianolka: ordered by Tamaksana, the lady wife 
Mahattunad, his brother the teacher (@carya-) Vidyabhadra-, his brother 
the elder in the community (samgdstira-) Abaya-, his sister Diivaki, his 
sister Vauttaki, husband Vasgiradatti, son Vagirasamga-, daughter Vidyaut- 
tama. 

The daughter of Hphrom Gesar called Huronga seems to have an 
Iranian name huranga- ‘of fine colour’ (the initial laryngal for the Iranian 
h-), as gauna- occurs also in the ancient Iranian name ‘Podoyotvn ‘of 
rose colour’ (with the Greek spelling hrodo- for Iranian varda- ‘rose’). 

To distinguish more surely the owners of names, toponyms in adjectival 
form often precede the name. Thus there occur: khanardafia, khaukulana, 
ttulajsékana, dumesalana, phamfiaspani, phasupadanana, bikinana, but- 
takana, mattiskana, ysadana, vimgulafa, sirgulana, sakafa, sarvafana, 
samanyana, stipiyana, (. .)sulyaria, suhikana, spani, spafa. Probably also 
here belongs Tibetan ‘a-ti-ko-fia. All these place-names are unidentified. 
This same suffix -d-, -dfia- occurs in the names of vihara- colleges founded 
by kings and queens of Khotan in the list transmitted in Tibetan (with -o- 
usually for the Khotan Saka -a-). Thus khye-so-no, a vihadra named after 
khyeSa ‘Ka8yar’; ‘er-mo-no from Erma- (K6ke-nagur region); ‘okano from 
‘osku, in Khotan Saka askvira-. 

In TumSuq Saka texts there are the following names: ari (teacher, 
acarya-) Ksemayasa, SangyeraxSerica, Satyagazd se‘son’, Khasina, Wima- 
layesi, Wirawardena, Baga, Sidgefica, Wanari, Ciyana, Brika, XSanda, 
Wija[ya], Gardumujica, Nanayesi, Arudzefica se‘son’, Briyalka, Krandiga 
se ‘son’, Madrangind, Menano se ‘son’, ASlafiye, Iphatka, Celi, Dzatsi, 
Targani, Dharmadasa, Puriamo, Rulangi, Vajradanda, Wasudeva, Seficu, 
Supriyapuri, Smasira, Hvardumaya, Sabire, Pragyame(r)ye, and others. 

All these names must eventually be seriously examined. Apart from the 
Buddhist names, the interpretation is difficult. 

This then can be said of the background of life in Khotan: a monarchy, 
with courtiers to whom the archaic Visas puOrah title still applies, but with 
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foreign royal titles such as Amdtya-, Deva- beside the indigenous rrund- 
‘king’ and gyasta- ‘god’; the princes sharing the ancient title kavi- with the 
arya-monks; flourishing estates and agriculture. The vihdra- colleges were 
a centre of active literary life, the copying of Buddhist Sanskrit manuscripts 
and translation and adaption of Indian poetry and philosophy; the arya- 
monks were staging great festivals supported by the royal Court. All this 
discloses an eager urban civilisation which the overall suzerainty of the 
Chinese and for a period the Tibetans did not destroy. 

The Chinese pilgrims from the fifth century reported the enthusiastic 
religious cults; that was Indian and Buddhist. But before the coming of 
Buddhism older Iranian beliefs had dominated. Of these older beliefs the 
Buddhist texts retain some traces of concepts which could be taken over 
into the Khotanese Buddhism. 

Just as the old concept of the Sons of the House (bdsi-viraa-) with the 
titles rris-pura- and rriysdutar-, and rrind ‘princes, princesses and queen’ 
retained the old social distinctions, so the old name of the World Moun- 
tain, which was in the Avesta Hara, Hard baraz, Hard boarazaiti and 
Haraiti-, survives as Haraysa-, Hardysa-, even the old phrase ttaira haray- 
sd occurs. This Haraysa is identified with the Buddhist World Mountain 
Meru, Sumeru, Pali Sineru. Thus the text (KT 2.102.28) has akasa-manda- 
la haraysa vi ggisadai ‘revolving on Mount Haraysa in the circle of the sky’ 
and KT 2.103.58 Samira gdrand ramda ttairaé haraysd baidéd‘upon Mount 
Sumeru the king of mountains the peak of the Hard brz’. It is to be noted 
that the word ttaira has the form of Old Iranian taira- (Avestan taéra-) and 
not undergone the usual change of the diphtong -ai- to -i- in normal words. 

Belonging to the religious world is the name Ssandramata- used in 
Khotan Saka Buddhist texts to render the mahddevi ‘great goddess’ Sri 
who promises good fortune. It isa compound in archaic order of noun with 
sequent adjective sSanda- and armati-, corresponding to Avestan sponta 
armaitis. The word Avestan armati- occurs also in the plural @rmatay6. The 
West Iranian form santa- is preserved in the Cappadocian month name 
Lovéapa and in the Armenian loan-word sandaramet-k‘ in the Old Testa- 
ment translation for Greek yf kdtw, ddutov, and the adjective sandara- 
metakan xatay96vioc and sandarametayin y86vi0cG; sandarameta-pet ‘lord 
of the underworld’. The north-western form is in Armenian spandaramet 
Atdvvcoc. The word is also used of the surface of the earth in T‘omay 
Arcrouni erkir pandoki spandaramet astoucoy ‘the earth is the inn 
(navdoxeiov) of the deity Spandaramet’. This is the form spandarmat in 
Zor. Pahlavi in the phrase spandarmat zamik ‘the earth’ and in the passage 
ut-§ spandarmat pat zanih xvast ‘and he (Frasyap) asked Spandarmat in 
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marriage’.2° The Sth day of the month Spandarmat is associated with the 
earth: spandarmat rdé¢ varz i zamik kunéh ‘on the day Spandarmat one 
should cultivate the earth’. In the allotment of the world, Spandarmat 
takes the material earth spandarmat . . . gétik zamik xvés. Similarly in the 
conferences of Zoroaster Spandarmat’s visible symbol (gétik daxsak ) was 
the zamik ‘earth’. Sogdian had z’yy spnd’rmt, Chorasmian z’yy ’sbnd’rmd 
for ‘earth’. The 12th month was in Sogdian ’spnt’rmt, ’sp’nt’rmt and 
spnd'rmt, spnda’rmd, as in Avestan sponta armaiti- and New Persian isfan- 
darmud. The form sSandramata- has two important features, the replace- 
ment of -dr- by -ra- (rather like grama- beside garma-‘hot’in compounds), 
and the -d- stem in place of -i-, as often. 

The ancient sacred word ssanda- occurs also in Khotan Saka ysama- 
§Sandaa- (sing. -ai, plural -a- ) ‘world’ rendering Bud. Skt. Joka-. Hence this 
is from zam and syanta. The word sSandac- occurs also in Z 14.14 as a 
sacred place where there are images of Buddha. As a feminine noun sSanda- 
means ‘earth’. Once the word sadamva- in a compound may have been 
changed from sSamd4ava- ‘sacred’, in the passage KT 2.202.30 sadamva-ttisa 
‘having sacred splendour’ with ¢tisa- from Bud. Skt. tejas-. The word likely 
to be the same in Old Indian is Rigvedic svanta-. 

It has been pointed out in treating of Nature that the name of the highest 
god Ahura mazda has been used with a suffix of dependency to serve in 
urmaysdan- for the sun in the sky. 

The Khotan Saka word balysa-, TumSuq Saka barsa-, later barza-, was 
used to express the name of the Buddha. Interpreting the word buddha- the 
Khotan Saka had vamas-, a word indicating ‘realisation’, hence some 
mental concept. The same balysa- is used in Z 13.111 in the phrase balysa 
bajassé to render Buddhist Sanskrit brahma- in the compound brahma- 
svara-, the brahman- voice of the Buddha. Since barz- and braz- can safely 
be traced to the same base as Old Persian brazmaniya-, Old Indian 
bradhman-, and agent brahman- also can be brought in here. It was a word 
meaning supernatural knowledge expressed in formulae and at first prob- 
ably always in verse. The Buddhists held that the word brahman was full of 
mystic power in their vocabulary of sacred things. They had also developed 
a deva- called Mahabrahmana-, which is found later in Khotan Saka 
Buddhist contexts as Brahmana-. 

The ancient word yaz- continued to serve for ‘worship’: gyaysna- (yazna- ) 
with -zn- kept, the more archaic form than the Avestan yasna-, but like 
the Aramaic Persian yzn *yazna-, where Zor. Pahlavi had moved to yasn 
and New Persian to jasn. With suffix -ata- of passive sense, yazata- sur- 
vived as Khotan Saka gyasta-, jasta-, and TumSuq Saka jezda-, and later 
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New Persian izad and Ossetic Digoron izdd, Iron zdd. This gyasta- ren- 
dered Bud. Skt. deva-. The ‘demon’ was called in Khotan Saka dyuva- (by 
the usual change of aiu to iu, to yi), the Old Persian daiva-, New Persian 
dev. Ossetic has deu in dvdeu, Iron dvdiu, the epithet of an ‘evil spirit’. 

Two words for ‘divine son’ are attested in Khotan Saka in Buddhist 
contexts for deva-putra.”! These are gyasta-vura- and gyastassaa-, jastas- 
saa- with -vura- from pu6ra- and the suffix -assaa-. In Sogdian Buddhist 
there is By-pdr- in a Buddhist context and fy-p’wr for ‘prince’. Turfan 
Parthian has bg-pwhr, plural bg-pwhr’n in religious use. 

But deva-putra- was also an imperial title of the KuSans. In the Senavar- 
ma inscription, line 8 maharaja rayatiraya kuyula kataphSa-putra sadaska- 
no deva-putra ‘the son of the Great King, King of Kings, Kuyula Kataphésa, 
Sadaskano the deva-putra’. In the Surx Kotal inscription line 7 there is the 
title bagopouro. 

In West Iran, Armenian has the loan-word éen bakour ‘China, Son of 
Heaven’, to which corresponds New Persian (Sogdian loan-word) fay-fur. 

The word gyasta- is found also in another compound: gyasta-ksira-, 
jasta-ksira- ‘world of the deva- gods’, rendering Bud. Skt. deva-bhavana-. 

The word kavi- survived in Khotan Saka used in both a social and a 
religious sense. The word has a large history in ancient India, and is used of 
heroes in the Avesta. In Khotan Saka the rrispura- ‘princes’ are called kai, 
plural ka, possibly ‘heroic’. The same word is used of the @rya-monks ina 
passage condemning an enemy who acts against the arya- (aSgu baida) and 
against the kavi- (kau baida). A second survival of kavi- was kabi. Thus 
(KBT 73.40) kabi cui sakyi hacyare jauna ‘a hero whose enemies are broken 
in fighting’. In later West Iranian kai and kau (and with suffixes) is fully 
attested. There is the phrase kai vistasp Sah ‘the prince the king Vi8tasp’. In 
the Manichean texts kav renders Mani’s giants. 

The teacher, the Bud. Skt. upadhydaya- is called the pisai agi ‘the arya 
teacher’ which corresponds also to arya- dcarya-. The word acarya- itself 
was developed to 4firi, plural agarya, agarya; Tum8uq Saka asri, Uigur 
Turkish aéari, in Arabic (Al-Bairiini) 7’rj *ajarj. Still further reduced is 
the Manchu Seli. For the woman the Khotan Saka has dgirka-, plural 
agirkye. The Chinese azali renders the Prakrit. But once the Khotan Saka 
has the word ksi’a, (KT 2.68.2) agiri suremdra ksi’a (voc. sing.) in dyadic 
use with Qgiri. This is from *kaisika-, in Sogdian kysyk *kéSika-, from 
kaig- ‘to teach’. The Saka word is also in Tokhara A kdssi, B kdssi and 
Uigur ks’y, kSy. The noun kés, Avestan tkaésa- is kept in Turfan Persian 
kyS, qyS, and the verb gys-; Armenian loan-word k @¥. In Khotan Saka -ai- 
before a long syllable lost the i as in jisqj ‘it boils’, participle Jista-, but 
Causative jsgnia-. 
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The archaic word farnah- (expressed in Aramaic by gadd-d ‘fortune’) 
and Sogdian frn (rendered by Uigur Turkish gut) became the word used to 
refer to the positions or stages in the Buddhist career. It has the form 
pharra- in Khotan Saka, the usual change of -arn- to -arr-. The loan-word 
Tokhara A parn-, B perne (which glosses Bud. Skt. Jaksmi and pada-) was 
used for the same four stages of the monk’s life. It has not been traced in 
Khotan Saka in a primary sense. This sense of position (Bud. Skt. pada-) 
may explain the use of phara- in the personal name Hora-murta-phara in 
the Mathura inscription, that is, ‘he who holds the position of a patron 
(dana-pati-)’. The Kharosthi and Brahmi title muroda-, murunda-, murnda-, 
-murta- are derivatives from mrau-: mru- ‘to command’ with normal 
changes from the participle *mruvat-, mruvant-.?2 

One may trace archaic Iranian features in three other cases. Thus the 
Avestan writer in the Aogamadaééa 58 has the phrase aoSanuhatgm masya- 
nam (*ausahvatam martyvanam )‘of mortal men’ with ausahvant- ‘liable to 
death’ and martya- ‘mortal’. Similarly the Khotan Saka word for ‘man’ is 
*huyana- in the nom. sing. huve, and hvgnd-, hve, from *ausavant- (with 
uva- from -auSa- as in gguva- ‘ear’ from gauSa- ) with prothetic h- as often. 
Hence *uva-vant- to *huvgnd-, hvgnda-. 

A second word is Avestan frasa- ‘conspicuous’, and conspicuous par 
excellence ‘wonderful’. This word is in Khotan Saka parssa- ‘revered’ 
through *farsa- (as pharsa-vata- ‘judge’ from fras- ‘to question’). It is also 
in aurrta- ‘admired’ from *d-fraSata-, epithet in praise of kire ‘deeds’. The 
third word is durauga- ‘exaltant’ used of the lovers’ drink, with Avestan 
duraoSa- of the haoma intoxicant, Old Indian durosa-, as set out in the 
Dictionary of Khotan Saka. 

A word of sacred association was barg- ‘to offer’, as in Avestan baraja 
‘with offering’, not found in the Old Indian tradition unless in the name 
Bhrgu-. It is in constant use in the derivative Khotan Saka orga, aurga 
‘homage’. 

At an early period the Khotan Saka and Tum8uq Saka peoples became 
enthusiastic Buddhists. They copied Bud. Skt. manuscripts and translated 
huge tomes. Khotan city was famous for Chinese scholars seeking Indian 
books. The Chinese pilgrim testifies to their high renown in Buddhist 
studies; and the list of their vihdra-colleges and their festivals, as noticed 
earlier, was impressive. It was no small intellectual feat to undertake to 
adapt their Saka Iranian language to translate Buddhist philosophical 
literature. The Buddhist sermons and tales were on the other hand well 
within the scope of an ordinary writer. 

In Khotan the Mahayana eventually dominated, but according to the 
Tibetan Annals of Khotan there were 16 vihdras of the Mahasanghika 
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school who wrote in Prakrit. At Kuci however the Mahayana had not 
gained. It was at Kuci that Hiian-tsang disputed with Moksagupta where 
the Vibhasa and Abhidharma-koSa were accepted, but the Yoga-acara- 
bhumi-sastra (the Yoga-sastra) was rejected. The author Aryasira wrote 
of the Hina-yana that it was truly hina- (hinam eva tat). In Khotan the two 
inferior vehicles are named the Sravaka-yana and pratyeka-buddha-yana; 
later too the vajra-yana of extreme mysticism is found in Khotan and some 
short texts have survived. It was of interest to me that when I printed a brief 
translation of some Vajrayana verses in the Wisconsin Journal of Buddhist 
Studies (1978, 53-56) a specialist in Tantra, Lokesh Chandra of Delhi, 
wrote me to ask for details and to express the wish for a fuller translation of 
the whole Vajrayana text. My own interest had in fact been simply lin- 
guistic, since the vocabulary in these Buddhist texts tends to be largely 
Sanskritised (like Latinised English or Arabicised Persian). 

Lists of the books studied in Khotan are found in the texts. One list (KT 
3.100.9-10) reads Svrrai u mdlai stika tti jsa java ‘treatise and formulae and 
prayers’; another list KT 2.3.37 draya pile siyg Sastra tikaka vibasG@, abidar- 
ma yamegasastrra hisstai yagasthauna ‘three canonical collections (pita- 
ka-), he had studied, the treatises, commentaries, the interpretation, the 
abhidharma philosophy, the mystic yogasastra he learned, the yogasthana 
(commentary of the JAanaprasthana)’. This list is to praise Vimalasila. 

The bodhisattva ideal is prominent in all Mahayana texts. In Khotan 
Saka, translated as balysiifiaviiysai, the word is analysed into its constitu- 
ents bgysusta kuge ‘he seeks bodhi- knowledge’, more precise than a mecha- 
nical transferrence of sattva- ‘being’. 

The prajria-paramita doctrines are represented by a translation, com- 
plete in 19 pages, in a later Khotan Saka stage of language containing a 
commentary on the Hrdaya-sitra with its famous essence, the ‘seal’ (phisi- 
na-) formula: gate gate samgate pdragate para-samgate svaha. This text 
with its corresponding Sogdian rendering with a commentary was pub- 
lished long ago in BSOAS 13, 1951, 934-937. A translation into English of 
the prajna-paramita text but with all the technical terms put into Sanskrit 
is now in print in the volume dedicated to the late Ed. Conze, the devoted 
specialist in the Prajfd-paramita literature. 

The other Prajfia-paramita text, the Vajra-cchedika-siitra ‘the treatise 
which cleaves like the thunderbolt’ (to which translators have usually 
preferred to give the name The Diamond Text) is also in Khotan Saka with 
the notable addition that the final verses are elaborated into a verse to each 
concept. The partial Uigur text of the Vajracchedika-siitra has been pub- 
lished by G. Hazai and P. Zieme in the Berliner Turfantexte 1, 1971. 
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A peculiar doctrine known from one Buddhist Sanskrit text the Ratna- 
gotra-vibhaga,* uttaratantra, and from Tibetan translations is that of the 
tathagata-garbha-. A fragment of the Buddhist Sanskrit text was found ina 
Khotan manuscript and the whole text later found and edited (the fragment 
is in KT 5.237-239). This gotra-doctrine is taught in various allusions in 
Khotan Saka religious texts. The absence of any popularised form of the 
word tathagata which a popular doctrine might have been expected to 
create, as of Balo in Tibet for the long name Avalokitesvara, has just been 
disproved by finding the spelling tadagada in the Senavarma inscription. 

The dharani of mnemonic syllables and some significant words is a 
choice form of latest Buddhist composition and naturally finds its place in 
Khotan Saka books. The Swmukha-dharani has been preserved complete, 
edited in KBT 1951, 135-143. In this book the supernatural beings of 
Buddhist belief each offer their protection in return for the recitation of 
their favourite mantra-pada formula in dharani form. 

The Vinaya basis of vihdra discipline was well known but no text has 
been found in Khotan Saka, although Buddhist Sanskrit Vinaya texts are 
known from Central Asia. It was conceived as a disciplinary control of the 
senses ‘the horses of the senses controlled by the Vinaya bridles’, as in the 
poem Z 24.647 the indrind . . . aS§a and vinatinyau byanyau. 

To express in Khotan Saka the highly technical vocabulary of Buddhist 
religion and philosophy, the translators often took over the word of the 
Bud. Skt. texts. But they also developed their own Iranian terms. Hence the 
use of balysa- for Buddha, with several derivatives, especially the triple 
phrase gyastanu gyasté balysd ‘Buddha god of gods’. The term aysmii ren- 
dered vijfidna-, as well as the simpler manas-, citta- and cetana-,; bvamata- 
‘wakening’ was a rendering for bodhi-, and for the realisation of bodhi- 
knowledge they had vamasdmatda-; syamata- for samjna- ‘notion’; gistya 
‘loosing’ for nirvana- and vimoksa-; buysvama ‘quenching’ for nirvana- (in 
the Manjusri text 55). The word vauda could serve to express adhimukti- 
‘devotion’ from the base vd-var- ‘to hold belief’. The base vyach- ‘be 
devoted’ was also available for the Bud. Skt. adhimucyate. The term skan- 
dha- ‘mass’ was rendered by skongya- from skam- ‘to fashion, set together, 
build up’. The tathdgata- was translated by ttahard-tsuka- ‘going, moving 
rightly’, and by tta@hirau hvafaka- ‘teaching rightly’, but this fitting rather 
with tta@hara-vyarana- the rendering of tatha-vadi ‘rightly proclaiming’. 

The Vajrayana with its supreme being Vajrasattva exerted in Khotan its 
usual pervasive influence. There are several Vajrayana texts in the Khotan 
Saka collection, not yet translated. One short text was partly rendered in 
the first volume of the Journal of the International Association of Buddhist 
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Studies (as was mentioned earlier) in 1978. There are various references to 
the doctrine. In KT 2.4.51-2 there is the Bhadanta (thaiya ttika)*4 Dairaha- 
sii who is draina pilva sadyayq: vajrrayana sivg ‘believer in the three 
canonical collections (pitaka-), learned in the Vajrayana’. 

In the colophon to the Jataka-stava the author shares his merit (pufia) 
with all teachers (acarya-) and householders (gathaa-, from grhastha-) of 
the Vajrayana faith. The doctrine of the rosary (ganayitri- ) is expounded in 
a full Vajrayana sense, as the translation in the Koyasan Memorial Volume 
shows.?5 

The mass of Buddhist literature known to the Khotan @carya-teachers 
was large. Of it only a small part has survived. The list of attested texts is 
impressive. Here is a list: the long Book of Zambasta in 24 chapters covers 
a large part of Buddhist teachings. The Vajracchedika-siitra, the Sumukha- 
dharani, the Bhadracaryd-desana, the Jataka-stava-, the Bhadrakalpika- 
sitra, and the Prajfid-paramitad summary are all complete. Large parts of 
the Samghata-siitra and of the Suramgama-samdadhi-sittra exist. There is a 
long text of the Vimalakirti-nirdesa and a summary of the Sad-dharma- 
pundarika-sitra. The Aparimitayuh-siitra is complete. There are many 
fragmentary pieces of other texts: a Ratnadvipa- text, Amrta-prabhd text, 
Bhaisajya-vaidurya-prabha-raja-sutra. The Avalokitesvara-dharani is al- 
most complete. There is a short poem on the veneration of a caitya- 
shrine.26 The Rama and Sita epic is retold in narrative verse. The Asoka 
story of Kundala, and the story of Kaniska and his stupa and his friend 
ASagausa have survived.2’ For medical knowledge apart from a few short 
extracts there is the almost complete text of the Siddhasara of Ravigupta 
known also in the Tibetan version, and now in a recently found complete 
Sanskrit text, and the large medical text in which the Buddha instructs 
Jivaka. (I have called it Jivaka-pustaka.) The tale of Sudhana and kinnari 
bride Manohara is told in a long poem, its popularity shown by its presence 
in three manuscripts.?8 

The long lists of the supernatural world of Khotanese Buddhism were 
collected in the BSOAS 10, 1942, 886-924 from the various texts. It 
covered the whole of Buddhist mythopoeia. There were added a few purely 
non-Indian concepts. Here are Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Devas, Nagas, 
Devis, Naivasikas and the reverence to Sangharamas, gardens of the 
Community, and of the pratima-images. The Khotan legend of the first 
earth-suckled king is briefly mentioned. For Khotan the story of the eight 
Bodhisattvas who took up residence in the Khotan land is given in detail, 
both the names of the Bodhisattvas and the places of their settlement.29 

Magic is admitted into the tales. Thus, in the story of Sudhana and 
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Manohara there is an evil sorcerer (sddhaka-) sent to damage the naga- 
dragon protecting the kingdom of king Dhana. The sddhaka- draws a spell 
in mandala-circle form with his charms (mantra-) in the usual Indian way. 
In the tale of Rama and Sita the two brothers Rama and Raismam before 
they go out hunting set a magic circle (kara-) around her and the demon 
DaSagriva (Ravana) cannot cross this magic barrier (KT 2.68-69, 72-74; 
82). 

But the Khotan Saka word for magician stems from a very remote past. 
This word is kauvdle (for the Bud. Skt. s@dhaka-) in which can be at once 
seen the base kaub- ‘to offer sacrifice, to get power by supplication’. The 
word is thus from kauba- and vdlaa-, like the -v@laa- in matr-valaa- ‘worker 
with man@ra-spells’. Hence here there is the dialect vard- ‘to work’ beside 
varz- ‘to work’, as there is pade ‘axes’ from *paratu- beside Old Indian 
parasu-. The base kaub- ‘to use magic’ is best preserved in North Iranian 
Ossetic, verbal Digoron kovun, kuft, Iron kuvyn, kuft with further deriva- 
tives. Of this the only other trace can be seen in the Rigveda RV 5.52.12 
kubhanyavah, an epithet of the Marutah. This had been well recognized by 
E. Benveniste.2° In the Narta tales Satana ascends the kuvdn k ‘upp ‘the hill 
of the sacrifice’ certain of the granting of her desire (NK 46.206). In the tale 
of Bolat-Xami¢é (Pam. 1.41) the women go out to the hill (tuppurmd 
rauadddnca) and make offering (md iskuftoncd). There is the Narton ktivd 
and the istur kuvditd, styr kuvd ‘great offering’. 

Although the name of Cayam occurs with the allusion to the earth’s 
giving the child milk, there is so far no full legend, such as is known from 
the Tibetan text.3! 

The Khotan Saka language is not entirely isolated. On the first part of the 
mountain road leading from KaSyar to Kasmir there live now in Wakhan 
(the Vokkana- of earlier Buddhist texts) a people speaking a language, an 
Iranian dialect, which in phonetics and vocabulary shows the nearest 
connexion with Khotan Saka and Tumésug Saka. In the Pamirs Ktésias,32 
in the time of Artaxerxes II (404-358) wrote of Sakas in ROS(n)an: “PwEa- 
vaKn 1) TéA1c “evOa DaKaic td Pacidetov Tv ‘ROxanaké is the city (polis, 
not kdmé) where there was a royal site for the Sakas’. This Waxi, the 
language of Wakhan, has treated the conjunct consonants Sy- through -Ss- 
as -5-, so in yas ‘horse’, Khotan Saka assa-; isn, yisn ‘iron’, Khotan Saka his- 
gana-; Waxi Saé ‘dog’, Khotan Saka Sve, ssuvand, Svand; Waxi ijin, ‘cush- 
ion’, Khotan Saka jjinaa- ‘leathern’ used of a cushion; the three animal 
names already mentioned Waxi yukS‘ibex’, drukS ‘bull’, vrokS‘large sheep’ 
to Khotan Saka jusda-, draussa- and purssa- with phonetic changes on 
both sides; Waxi Xan-: Xat- ‘to speak’ like Khotan Saka hvan-: hvata- 
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‘speak’, but elsewhere in Iranian hvan- ‘to sound, read’; Waxi 56nd ‘raven’, 
Khotan Saka plural ssundd, Ossetic Digoron sunt; Waxi gawust ‘fist’ is 
found elsewhere in Iranian only in Khotan Saka ggoStd ‘hand’ and outside 
only in Old Indian gabhasti-. Waxi has maintained intervocalic k, p, t 
which are changed to voiced in Khotan Saka. Note too in Waxi pdrr ‘son’, 
Ossetic furt as against Khotan Saka pura-; and Waxi cabur ‘four’, Ossetic 
cuppar, Khotan tcahora. 

Of Kanéaki in the villages around Kayar in the 11th century Mahmid 
al-KaSyari has preserved 13 words. One kdnbd ‘name of a plant’ is like 
Sogdian knp’ *kdnbd and Khotan Saka kumbd ‘flax’, Chorasmian knbynk 
‘linen’. 

If the name Saka is given the wide meaning of Achaemenian use, 
equivalent to Greek Skuthai, as the name for the whole North Iranian 
dialects, the Ossetic language of the Caucasus belongs with Khotan Saka. 
The two vocabularies Ossetic and Khotan Saka coincide in many points. 
Here may be quoted a selection from the 70 cases cited in the article in the 
Tsereteli Memorial Volume.33 Thus Oss. Digoron nom-dzud ‘famous’ from 
cduun, cud ‘to go’, Khotan Saka nadma-tsuta- ‘famous’ with the same two 
words, both from older *nama-cyuta-; Oss. Dig. sdudndon, Iron sondon 
‘sulphur’, Khot. Saka svamdtim; Oss. k’ds ‘inner chamber’, Khot. Saka 
kasa-, Old Indian kasas-; Oss. cdu ‘goat’, Khot. Saka caukala- (with suffix 
-kala- as in braukala- ‘brow’); Oss. Dig. dor, Iron dir ‘stone’, Khot. Saka 
dura- ‘hard lump’; Oss. Dig. findz, fij, lron fyndz ‘point’, Khot. Saka pimja- 
‘point, breast’; Oss. Dig. za@run ‘to sing’, Khot. Saka ysar- ‘sing (of birds)’; 
with Oss. Dig. dxsdrd ‘nut’, Khot. Saka sara- ‘nut, kernel’; Oss. Dig. dsgod 
‘secret’, Khot. Saka skoda. 

As a language Khotan Saka has evolved so far from the oldest known 
Iranian that one could set it, in comparison with Sogdian which in its oldest 
form has largely intact consonants, with French in comparison with Italian. 
As French has reduced Latin centum to sd, so Khotan Saka has kept ssa, 
se from older sata-, which is still in the older Khotan Saka language. 

The scholars of Khotan made the language into a flexible instrument to 
cope with a foreign philosophy. In some Buddhist texts the influx of 
Sanskrit words was copious. But the language retained its Iranian gram- 
mar in nominal inflexion and verbal bases with the many preverbs. In its 
latest phase the old genitive plural has resulted in -@ from -am, -ani, -Gnu, 
Old Iranian -anam, and by loss of the final vowel -d or -i the resulting final 
consonant was often dropped. Thus pharu, phara ‘much’ became pha; 
patco, patcu ‘after’ became pd; the allative -alsto, -dlstu, passed to -dstd, to 
-a; aysu ‘I’ became a. A combined writing like ksir-myafa (JS 5v4) ‘in the 
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land’; paysvird ‘on the front’ from pdysu and vira; and kisdyi ‘at the 
mansion’ beside kiisdu védtd show a recent loss of vowel, but such spellings 
are rare. An older orthography persisted. 

It will have become clear that we can know a great deal about ancient 
Khotan between 300 and 1000 of our era. A modern traveller can pass 
through Khotan in ignorance of all this important past. But the kingdom of 
Khotan was not a state in isolation. It had neighbours due now to be cited. 

The kingdom of Khotan was a small state with other small kingdoms to 
the west, of Yarkand (older called Saka) and Kasyar and to the north of 
the Tarim Basin Bharuka-, Hecyuka-, Kuci and Agni (KaraSahr). With 
these states of Saka and Kanéak (Kasyar) the Khotanese had at times 
hostile relations as the Chinese record from the 2nd century A.D. on re- 
ported. 

Khotan was in contact with the greater countries. To the west the story of 
Kanaiska- (Kaniska-) mentions the name of Bahulaka- ‘Bactria’ and Ttah- 
varasthana- (Tokharistan). The story begins in Buddhist Sanskrit: Bahila- 
ka-vasaye rajabhuttg cadra kanaiské naumd ‘in the country of Bahulaka 
there was a king (raja) by name Cadra Kanaiska’. Then follows the trans- 
lation: Bahulaka-vasayda ttahvarasthaima . . . kdnaiska nauma. 

KaSyar occurs in an official document as khyesva kara (KT 2.125.1). 

Erma was the region Guzan of the Kéke-nagur (Kokonor), the Green 
(Blue) Sea, where belonged the queen of king Bidzaya Bala, she who 
founded the vihara-college ’Er-mo-no. The name is found also in the 
official document (KT 2.63, F 1) ‘erma-tsuikam va hird pajistadi ‘they 
demanded the property (money) for the travellers to Erma’ and in the 
Geographical text (KT 2.73.23) ‘ermva bisa kamtha ‘the city situated 
among the Ermas’. The place was identified by R. A. Stein, Recherches sur 
l’épopée et le barde au Tibet, 1959, 293. 

From the Buddhist Sanskrit source and from Chinese the name of a 
Bharuka-raja of Aqsu, and Hecyuka-raja of Uc (Turfan) are known.34 The 
same Sanskrit source has also a Saka-raja probably Yar-kand. 

Tibet is frequently mentioned. The bilingual text of the traveller’s note- 
book in KT 3.123.59 has rtghatta for Bud. Skt. bauta (Indian bhota). The 
ha with subscript hook indicates the fricative -y-, which can also be written 
with -g-, hence the more usual spelling ttdgutta-. The -a- is for a foreign -o-. 
Variation between -f- and -y- is found in various places. One good Asiatic 
case is Zabul rendered by Old Indian Ja@guda- (*zayula-). In a Tibetan 
source there is su-gar-na for the Bud. Skt. suvarna.*5 It seems possible that 
the plant name buvam ttirai (Sid. 14414) rendering the Tibetan Sin-tog ko- 
§a may contain an ethnic name (just as the name cimgam ttirai and cegam 
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ttirai) ‘the bitter plant of the buva-’ like ‘bitter plant of the Chinese’ for Bud. 
Skt. nimba-, azadirachta indica. Then in buva- could be seen the other 
form of the Tibetan name direct from Tibetan bod, beside bon. 

The kingdom of Kuci is probably once named as akusi with the same 
initial a- which occurs in the Turfan Persian name ‘kwé- in the adjective 
‘kweyk ’Akucik’, in the titles Mahnamag 72. There is also the Bud. SKt. 
kaucya-, kuceya-. 

The city of Argi, in the local Bud. Skt. Agni- with adjective agneya-, 
occurs in Khotan Saka argifiva bisa kamtha ‘the city among the Arginas’ 
(KT 2,73. 22-23). The name is Iranian arka- and arga- ‘fortified place’ to 
the base ark-, arg-. The Prakrit angi- is attested in the Chinese ien-k ‘i from 
idn-gji, whence the Bud. Skt. agni- was formed, as Prakrit amgga- ‘fire’ 
found in Khotan Saka loan-word amggd-Sala ‘fire-room’ from agni-sala. 
The Chinese signs are £, €(K 243, ien < ‘dn, jidn; K 340 k‘, gi). The suffix 
-ina- in argina- is found also in Bud. Skt. kucina- for Kuci. 

The city names of Tturpamni, Sacu, Sicu, Secu, Kamdcu, and Lemcu 
occur in the documents. The Geographical text in KT 2.72-75 is particu- 
larly valuable. 

The Turks are very prominent, posing evidently a threat to the continued 
kingdoms of the Tarim Basin. The name is once written tturka-, but 
elsewhere is ttritka-.37 

China itself is called cimga- from the old dynastic name in Iranian form 
from older *cinaka-. Two adjective forms occur: cimgdGna- and cemgdana-. 

Among the enemies listed by a poet cited earlier are the Supiya. These are 
the Sum-pa of Tibetan texts dwelling to the south-east of Khotan. 

The Huna are counted among the devastators of Khotan. But they occur 
also in the official correspondence. 

The name of the Svarnagotra-38 occurs only in the name of the perfume 
nard. 

A remote region to the northeast of Throana (Tun-huang) with which 
unexpectedly the Court of Khotan was in diplomatic contact was that of 
the Huang-xo, Yellow River. In the document KT 2.87-92 lines 45 and 91 
the city Di-tti kithi of the Sahvam: district is Ling with tu ‘city’ (Chinese 
# and4#pK 561, 1187 ling, tu from lieng, tuo). Sahvam: is Suo-fang 
(K 926,25 #% sak-piwang); the spellings are also KT 2.95.71 sahva; KT 
2.73.16 sahva. 

The Hara country, called KT 2.121.221 hara-ksira-; KT 120.197 both 
hara and ha, is in the Huang-xo region corresponding to ancient Chinese 
&_K 136 hia from ya, but here with the indication of a final consonant. It is 
perhaps also the hgiri kitha of KT 2.98.156. A similar final consonant is 
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present in Khotan Saka pira ‘nose’ for Chinese pi (Grammata serica 
recensa 521 c b‘iad-b‘ji-pi) in KT 2.1.11. A similar case of an archaic final 
consonant is found in the geographical name Liikciin in Khotan Saka 
dukd-cu (twice in Kt 2.73.19), Turkish Uigur di¢ liik¢tin balig for Chinese 
4p + K 254, 1269 liu-tsung from /igu-tiung, Grammata serica recensa 1114 
1 Iiég-ligu-liu. Here in both Uigur and Khotan Saka the -k- is preserved. 

The name buhd:thu (KT 2.91.118) and bihatta: (KT 3.100.17) is also to 
be identified with Chinese Wu (U) on the Huang-xo. This is in the double 
name Ling-u (K 561, 1283 ling-u from lieng-miu, Grammata serica recensa 
104 a miwo — miu — wu), but without final consonant, which is in Khotan 
Saka buhd.. Here thum is for tu ‘city’, Chinese.4s tu from tuo (K 1187) as 
ttu in di-ttu, and di-ttu. 

Some of these names will be concerned in the fifth chapter. 


Notes 


1. The title dheva in Kharosthi inscription 661 (for deva) is like the 
later KT 5.273, no. 587 midam gyastd hvani mista rrumdanu rre visya 
Vikrram ‘the bounteous god the great king of kings of Hvana (Khotan) 
Visya Vikrama’. KT 2.103.61 midam jasta sri viga sagrama ‘the bounteous 
god honoured Viga Samgrama’. 

2. Tibetan Annals of Khotan, edited F. W. Thomas, Tibetan Literary 
Texts I and R. E. Emmerick, Tibetan texts concerning Khotan, London 
Oriental Series 19, 1967. 

3. Folio 611 in KT 5. 91-92. 

4. The forms of this name pustya are in the Dictionary of Khotan Saka 
247. 

5. The rolls are at times on stout Chinese paper. 

6. The word tvara-, loc. sing. tvera, is from ati-bar- ‘to carry over’. 

7. The Manjusri text is the Manjusri-nairatmya-avatara-sitra, KBT 
113-135. 

8. For this base hvar-, see Studies in Greek, Italic, and Indo-European 
Linguistics, offered to Leonard R. Palmer, 1976, 29-31. 

9. For the coins, M. Aurel Stein, Ancient Khotan 204. and F. W. 
Thomas, Numismatic Chronicle, 6th series, IV, 1944. For the KuSan coins, 
see J. M. Rosenfield, Dynastic Arts of the Kushans, 1967. 

10. A short paper, Music in ancient Khotan, Bulletin of the Iranian 
Culture Foundation I, part 2, 1973, 41-46. 

11. The battle scene in the Rama epic story, KT 3.72, 156-157. 
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Chapter 4 


A Survey of Excerpted Texts 
of Khotanese Literature 


It is now time to look at the written materials which have been recovered 
after a thousand years’ neglect. Once the Turks had made the Tarim Basin 
into Turkestan of the Turks, the earlier Irano-Indian culture vanished. The 
libraries perished. It imports now to see what has been salvaged. 

First should come an examination of the scripts in which these kingdoms 
of the Sita River, this Tarim Basin, could record their documents of 
ordinary business and their more recondite books. 

One Kharosthi document (661) has been found dated by the reign of a 
Great King, a Maharaja of Khotana. This script was the official adminis- 
trative script used in all spheres in Kroraina around (we may say) 300 A.D. 

The history of this script is now fairly well known. It is based upon the 
Aramaic of the Achaemenian Persian empire, familiar to us from the time 
of Dareiaios, in Latin Darius, on whose tomb Aramaic script is inscribed 
whether in Persian or Aramaic language. The word ALP ‘one thousand’ 
does in fact occur in the Kharosthi script as a numerical ideogram.! Beside 
it the numerical symbol for one hundred is the Aramaic letter M, the first 
letter of the Aramaic word for ‘100’, namely m’h *ma’ah, the Syrian m’ 
*m’a. The form of the symbol in the Taxila Kharosthi is identical with the 
form of this numerical symbol in the Arsama letter no. 8. It is + .? 

But adapted to an Indian Prakrit, the North-West Prakrit of Gandhara, 
the script of 22 Aramaic signs was evidently quite inadequate. North- 
western Prakrit had sibilants (s § 5 z Zz z), as in the modern Dardic Sina 
language. The Aramaic script could offer only three s § z. Prakrit had also 5 
fricatives ¢ ch j jh ch. There were also differences of k kh, g gh, d dh, t th, p, 
ph and retroflex d dh t thn. New signs were therefore created. It was also 
necessary to conjoin consonants into groups as st, sth, sp, tr, dr, rd, and 
others. Long and short vowels are important in an Indian Prakrit. In the 
latest Kharosthi a long @i a could be indicated by a hook below a syllable 
and the hook could also show ai from e. 

The Kharosthi is found on Asoka inscriptions from northwest ancient 
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India. It is found on northwest Indian coins, sometimes with Greek script 
on the same coin. From the Kingdom of Kroraina almost 800 written 
documents have been recovered in Kharosthi script of around 300 a.p. The 
texts are mainly administrative documents. But a small amount of Buddhist 
Sanskrit has been found in no. 511. The only large literary text is a 
devotional poem called in the manuscript itself Dharmapada in north- 
western Prakrit in this script. An excellent edition of the extant parts of this 
manuscript has been published in J. Brough, The Gandhari Dharmapada, 
1962. 

Inscriptions in Kharosthi script of the last three centuries before our era 
and for 400 years after have been found in northwestern ancient India. Sten 
Konow in 1929 published,‘ apart from those of Asoka, all the complete and 
fragmentary inscriptions known to him. New discoveries are frequently 
being made. In 1978 six new pieces were brought to my notice. Some small 
pieces were found by Kiefer and are in the hands of J. Brough. One large 
inscription in 14 lines and with over 100 syllables (aksara) to a line, now in 
private possession, was sent to me to read in December 1978. It is an 
inscription set up to commemorate a sti#pa monument called Eka-kita 
(eka-kuda, eka-’uda) ‘One-peaked’ by a king Senavarma‘’ king of Odi with 
title ifpara (isvara) ‘lord’ and navhapati ‘prince’ (‘the lord of a nafa-’), the 
Iranian for ‘people’ as in Sogdian n’f *nafa-. Among the persons to be 
honoured by this act of worship is the maharaja rayatiraya kuyula kataphsa- 
putra sadaskano devaputra, that is, Sadaskano the devaputra (‘divine 
son’, an Imperial title) son of the Great King, King of Kings, Kuyula 
Kataphsa, who is the Emperor Kujula Katphisa of the KuSan coins.® This 
would date the inscription in the first century of our era, but the precise 
date must await agreement on the accession year of Kaniska, whether in 78 
A.D. or 128 A.D. 

The name Kharosthi or Kharostri is of disputed connexions. The khara- 
could be the Prakrit word from a foreign (Iranian) xSahra- or xSara- from 
older xSa@ra- ‘empire’ which is khaha- in the title Khaharata, beside the 
older ksatra- in the Prakrit ksatrapa- ‘satrap’ in Kharosthi inscriptions. An 
ancient astronomer is called in an Armenian text K‘saroustr (the k‘s- prove 
that it is derived from a Greek text) corresponding to the Buddhist Sanskrit 
name Kharusta, also the name of an astronomer; here again k‘s- for 
Iranian x§- corresponds to North-West Prakrit kh-.? Within Indian words 
in North-West Prakrit ks- is represented by a new Kharosthi sign Y read 
either as ¢h (that is, retroflex ch-), or as ks-. In the Kroraina documents it 
has often a stroke written above it. If one adopts here khara- from xSa6ra- 
the compound name for the writing may be x3a@ra-pistra ‘imperial writing’ 
for the script (Avestan piStra- ‘writing’), and xsa@ra-pistar- for the man’s 
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name. The use of xSa@ra- would be like the later Sasanian use of éran- 
before official titles as in éran-durust-bad ‘State physician’, éran-spahpat 
‘State captain’ and éran-dipirpat ‘State secretary’. 

Apart from this one document dated in the time of khotana maharaya 
rayatiraya hinajha dheva vijida simhasya ‘of the Great King of Khotana, 
King of Kings, Commander (Khotan Saka hindysa-), the god (deva), Vijita 
Simha’, the documents from Khotan are in the Brahmi script similar to the 
script on the Gupta inscriptions in India or the South-East early Malay 
inscription on the Island of Banka of the 6th century. But within the Sita 
region of the Tarim Basin this script tended to be modified into a very 
cursive form. By a misfortune there was no medial symbol for -a-, so that 
each syllable was held to possess an inherent -a- (as ka, ta and the rest); and 
to indicate the absence of this -a- between two consonants the consonants 
were joined. Thus to write kalpa- the -/- and the -p- were joined to show -/p-. 
A new sign was thus created. Thus in Indian to write the word kartsnyam8 
‘entirety’ five consonants had to be written together to indicate the absence 
of -a-. Conjunct consonants are exceedingly common and in an unknown 
language can cause difficulty in reading. In some forms of the Brahmi 
script, as in the older almost uncial type, the separate letters can be seen in 
juncture, but in the later cursive there are actual new groups of signs. As 
each consonant loses its distinctness, it requires long practice to read these 
syllables fluently. 

A second disadvantage of using the Indian Brahmiscript for Iranian was 
the absence of signs for many sounds peculiar to Iranian. Khotan Saka 
needed to distinguish six sibilants (s §  z Zz) and needed two more vowel 
signs (d, ei). They had f 6 x and for those they used the aspirates ph, th, kh. 
To express the sibilants the Khotan Saka used two systems: one, the older, 
used s¢ for §, and § for Z; ss for s, s for z; and the later system used § for 5, 
and § for 7; for sand s for z (that is, a variety of small subscript hooks, 
indicated here by the suscribed curve). For z they used ys, for dz used js, for 
ts used tc, and for tsy used ts. There are other groups. 

This Iranian difficulty was solved in a different way by the TumSuq Saka 
scribes. They had (and indeed probably had invented) 12 new signs which 
are listed on a manuscript folio and partly found in use in Tum$suq 
manuscripts.? The languages of Agni and Kuci also created new, but 
different symbols. Turkish Uigur used z, but adopted kk for q. 

To give some concept now of the written documents in Khotan Saka 
language, here is a selection in translation. 

A letter edited in KT 4.25 from one dcarya- monk Visabhadra to others 
expressing strong feelings of gratitude for assistance in travelling is written 
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to the learned doctors in the city of Phema (phimafia kimtha). It has the 
courtly language of high society. 

My teachers, my kalyana-mitra (fair friends, advisors), abounding 
in measureless merits, good qualities and virtues, learned in the 
Buddhist Doctrine, resident in Phema city, skilled in all objects of 
cognition, holding up the sapiential light, maned lions of the Sakya 
tribe, sages of supreme knowledge like the sun descended on the 
mountain peaks, the dvipitaka Gcarya pramukha (knowing the two 
canonical collections of texts, teacher, prior) Yasah-prajfia; and the 
tripitaka Gcarya pramukha Punya-mitra; the pramukha tripitaka 
Gcarya Mitra-prajfia; the pramukha tripitaka Gcarya Nagasthira; the 
tripitaka Gcarya Bhadresvara-mitra. At your feet reverently I submit 
my report. For me Viga4-bhadra of Tcarma (vihara?) my health is 
good, if the exalted bodies of my teachers the kalyana-mitras are 
well. Here as a humble man with my forehead I worship, Ido honour 
to your learned bodies, because you have condescended to act well 
towards me. I have not ceased even for a moment to serve the 
pramukhas (priors), the teachers. For my necessity you sent to me. 
You deigned to assist me well so that I have returned from afar. I do 
you exceeding (honour). May your virtuous eyes be surely towards 
me. In Mahyara... to those in M@hyara. Month Kaji (second spring 
month), 26th day, I have submitted the report. 

The poem of the Buddha’s acts of fortitude (virga-) Jataka-stava has a 
long metrical text of four-line strophes setting out the reverent attitude of 
the translating poet, but also a long colophon allotting merit to his friends. 

Here is a selection from the verses. 

[Verse 2:] Though my senses (indriya) are now weak, mind un- 
controlled, in trembling confusion, yet now I will recite all the praises 
there are, that it may serve mightily towards supreme knowledge 
(bodhi-). [Verse 4:] He was invited, bowing with faith in love, the 
Great Tripitaka in the Samanyana community (bhiksu-samgha) like 
acarya Deva, skilled in poetic phrases like a fisherman in water. 
[Verse 5:] Deign to translate now, gracious one, in love of supreme 
knowledge (bodhi-), for the gaining of merits, on behalf of the Great 
King Sri Viga Sura, so that diseases and calamities cease in the land. 
[Verses 7-10:] The queen, the princes and great ministers, the king’s 
own attendants and intimates (amatya-), may they all be guarded by 
the Guardians (paripalaka-), the good, the lowly and the middle men 
in the land, may their life flourish, all trouble vanish. Apart from the 
waters of the Buddhist doctrine (dharma-) the fire of passion has no 
end, therefore exceeding exalted faith. 
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The colophon of this Jataka-stava shares out the merit of the act: The 
Jataka-stava, the chapter of the Buddha’s wondrous deeds, Ca Kimd-Sandi 
ordered (or deigned) to write for the love of supreme knowledge (bodhi-). 
With this basis of meritorious good roots may the Emperor (cakravartin-), 
the holy lord (Chinese title Sai-kii4¢ € song-kiin) have a distinguished stage 
of life, a stage of eternal sovranty, a peculiar birth (utpatti-), an especial 
station (sthana-). At present may the King of the Diamond-kingship have 
enjoyment (prayoga-) of long life; may he have great, eternal long life; may 
all the evil acts (karman-), accumulated through an age (kalpa- ) vanish; 
may they deign to realise the all-supreme knowledge (bodhi- ). The merits I 
share with my father Padd-sand, the vice-president Ca Pina, may his stages 
of life be purified. May my mother Himam have long life. These merits I 
share with my father’s own brother Ca Ttaiha-tcaind Khariisa and with 
sons, daughters. This merit I share with my wife Kima-hva and with my 
daughter Rupajiva, with my daughter Jvalakya, with my brother the 
Tripitaka Sidyakavarrda, with my own sister Suraimitrd, with the Tripitaka 
Dharmajfia, with all Vajrayana (Diamond Vehicle) teachers (@carya-) and 
householders (gathaa- from grhastha-). May all beings attain to the 
prophecy (vydakarana-) of supreme knowledge (bodhi-). May I, Ca Kima- 
Sand attain at once to success in the formulas (mantra-). May I realise 
supreme knowledge (bodhi-). Then follows the signature in Sogdian script 
Kym8'n. 

Another revealing long colophon is in N 164: !° 

This treatise the Lady Tamaksana ordered to write for her mother 
the Lady Mahattund who has gone to the other world (paraloka-). 
So may these merits be heaped for her, may there be a peculiar stage 
of life for her. These good roots of merits may I share with my father, 
and may I share with my brother the teacher (G@carya-) Vidyabhadra, 
with my brother Samgastira who has gone to the other world (paralo- 
ka-), with Abaya, with my sister Divaki, with my sister Vauttaki, 
with my husband Vasiradatti, with my son Vagirasamga, with my 
daughter Vidyauttamd, with all brothers and sisters, with all kinsmen 
and house-inmates, with all beings. I share with them and I ripen 
them to supreme knowledge (bodhi-). 

The epilogue of the Bhadrakalpika-siitra reads as follows: 

The Buddha-pitaka-siitra is finished. What son of the Great House 
(for kulaputra-) or daughter of the Great House (for kuladuhitar- ) 
there may be or teacher (a@carya) or woman teacher (@caryika-) or lay 
attendant (updsaka-) or woman lay attendant (updsika-) who hears 
the names of these deva Buddhas or learns, reads or announces, 
orders to write, that person sets behind him imagination (samkalpa-) 
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and migration (samsara-), and attains to the supreme knowledge 
(bodhi-), and in a second birth remembers births, does not at all go to 
naraka-hells, nor among ghosts (preta-) nor among animals. And he 
who had committed the sins of obstruction (avarana- ), if he hears of 
these deva Buddhas, all perish for him. 

The text continues with the usual Buddhist formalities. 

There is always an uncertainty about the colophons which use the phrase 
parste pide. The verb pary-: parsta- ‘order’ is the word of command 
(parau), but it is also used as an honorific verb ‘to condescend, deign, be 
gracious’. Does parste pide mean ‘he ordered to write’ or ‘he condescended 
to write’? For the type of literature called desana- ‘confession, profession’ 
the doubt usually remains. But in one case the text KBT 151.47 Ca Kima- 
§ana has used a fuller phrase: syste u padaidai u pidai ‘I prepared and 
created and wrote’. This would seem support for parste pide to mean ‘he 
deigned to write’. 

Under the name of Prince Tciim-ttehi a long desand ‘profession’ is 
contained in KBT 62-66. A translation was offered to W. Norman Brown, 
Indological Studies, 1962, 18-24. At the end there is the usual assertion of 
the benefits to be gained by writing, learning, reciting or memorising this 
poem. Here only a short excerpt is printed to show the eloquent style of the 
prince. He signs himself (77r3) aysa rraispurrd ‘I the prince’. 

[Folio 82rl:] May I become their saviour through all births. May I 
be able to swim with skilled arms across the keen swift river of 
migration (samsdara-). Till supreme knowledge (bodhi-) is gained, 
may I not take birth where fears are persistent in the three places of 
perdition (apdya-), so that however through me beings may become 
disciplined (vaineya-). By reason of these my vows (pranidhana-) 
may I be born strong; may I be born in every birth male, high-born 
(aysata-), acknowledging friendly acts, merciful, aiding others, with- 
in the dharma-law, with faith. May the gift of the thought upon the 
supreme knowledge (bodhi-) not depart. May the giving of worthy 
gifts (daksineya-) not desert me. May I then not fall into the eight ill 
moments. May I not be born a woman nor an ignorant partisan 
(paksai). May I not, being a man, change. May I be complete, 
possessing all faculties. May I not at all have birth among the 
Mleccha barbarians, where men hold false heresies far from mercy. 

The supplications continue. But the prince also makes offering of all the 
wealth he could conceive: standards, umbrellas, jewels, perfumes, ele- 
phants, horses, gardens, pools, trees and music of the five kinds. 

The metrical preface to the translation of the medical text the Siddhasara 
of Ravigupta reveals the forward-looking liberal attitude of the Khotan 
Court official class. A first translation is given in the volume dedicated to 
the late Hasan Taqizadeh, 1962, 31-38. Here is an excerpt: 
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I come with reverence in love with faith in the Triratna (the three 
jewels, the Buddha, Dharma, Samgha). May the deities Mahesvara 
(and) Brahmana- protect me, so that I may be able to translate this 
treatise according to its meaning, the Siddhasdra-Sastra- (treatise) 
which here is amid medicine like the head complete in all faculties, 
giving life manifestly, dispelling troubles, a mahdsamudra (ocean) of 
mercy for the unfavoured. This treatise (sastra-) was in the Indian 
language. Then follows the commission: at this time there lived the 
Minister (tcai-syam, Chinese ¥ 44 tsai-siang ) by name Pada-ttand (Ti- 
betan Dpal-brtan ‘firm in fortune’). He got this sastra-treatise 
incomplete in Tibetan language. He wrote in a supplement so that it 
was complete; on his part he had no knowledge or skill to translate it. 
He with respect sent the treatise to the Court. The gracious god the 
king himself in mercy ordered to translate it fully from Tibetan, for 
future men who are ill. . . May they attain to supreme knowledge 
(bodhi-) as they desire. 

An epic poem (KT 3.65-76) was made on the story of Rama and Sitd in 
265 manuscript lines, brief and poetic. It could be adapted to Buddhist 
sentiment by the final peroration: aysd patcd Sakyamund sarvamfia bgysa 
disagraita raksaysd ha, bgysdé pyatsa jsamnakya ngstd . . . cu ma rramd 
pinyam baista ‘then I was Sakyamuni the omniscient Buddha. The demon 
(raksasa) placed himself before the Buddha bowing down... who had shot 
me Rama with arrows.’ 

The following episodes will illustrate the brief style of the poem. 

Rama slays his father’s slayer Parasu Rama. DaSaratha caused the 
death of the old brahmana, father of Parasu Rama, who learning of 
the act of Dasaratha proceeds to slay kings and exalt brahmanas. 
Rama and Raismam (so Laksmana is called here) are saved by the 
queen of Sahasrabahu in an underground cavern. After twelve years 
they emerge and learning of Parasu Rama who had slain their father 
seek him out. Then the text reads: 

Then those two (brothers) arose together, they sought Parasu 
Rama, they asked, Where is he to be seen? He is in the mountains; 
there he dwells. When they met, they did not recognise one another, 
since they had escaped the slaughter. When they entered the moun- 
tains where Parasu Rama’s dwelling was, the place was empty; no one 
was there. The brothers shouted together, Is there the man to meet us? 
At once he came. When they met the three spoke at once harsh hostile 
words together. Rama seized Parasu Rama, he raised him up and cast 
him to the ground. He sank in to his breast. He shot him through with 
an arrow. Parasu Rama’s breath fled forth. 

The loss of Sita is described: 

Rama and Raismam pursued an antelope, leaving Sita within a 
magic circle. Dasagriva the demon sees Sita from the air. There was 
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the woman, lovely to behold. He thereupon alighted on the ground. 
He could however not cross the magic circle, nor did the woman 
move towards him. He fought with the bird (which protected Sita). It 
was exhausted. He gathered for it lumps of tin red with blood. The 
bird swallowed them greedily; he became heavy and gave up life. 
Dagagriva disguised himself took a (mendicant’s) staff and bowl in 
hand and approached her for alms. She offered alms, he seized her by 
the hand and rose flying in the air. When Rama and Raismam 
returned to the dwelling, Sita was not in the house. 

Rama and Daéagriva fight: 

Dasagriva when he knew he was utterly defeated, mounted up to 
the clouds. From the ocean he drew out a poisonous snake which, 
should it touch a man, he would waste away. When the sorcerers 
knowing the charms (mantras) understood, they prepared the oil and 
smeared it on the weapon. The snake fled swiftly away. Then Dasa- 
griva threw the missile. The point on a sudden pierced Rama’s 
forehead and struck him to the gound. Great was the grief of monkeys 
and men. 

Then the amrta-sanjiva medicine is fetched and Rama is healed. 

Lyrical verses strike a welcome but unexpected light since the Arya- 
monks inevitably rejected amours. They relate the story of Vyasa’s infatua- 
tion. The verses beginning bytstd vasve juhaunai badd pasali ‘dawned has 
the pure amorous time of spring’ are preserved in four manuscripts.!! 

The clear amorous time of spring has dawned which approves the love in 
the mind of enamoured gallants. The young folk are awake to one another. 
With acts of love, straightway they bunch up flowers. All around the delight- 
ful breezes blow. The lovers draw to themselves violently the beloved’s 
heart. Here that Jambudvipa youth seems drunken; he is in the place of 
dalliance amorously fierce. Around, the intoxicated deva magadha musi- 
cians have arrived; they play for the lovers among the hamdarana- flowers. 
They showed favour to the men; then they here gathered branches, creepers, 
bushes and buds, filaments and flowers. The birds, quail, duck and hoopoe, 
and sparrow sing among the blossoming trees. 

Difficult documents for us to understand concern daily routine and 
diplomatic interests. The long despatch of Viga Sura to his Chinese uncle in 
Saci (Throana) is an apologetic memoir (P 5538): 

As to what is the work of occupying an alien territory and main- 
taining the government, that is great and difficult; and as an alien we 
do not secure control. Thus you, our mother’s brother, the Ts’au Ta- 
uang'? should not carry resentment in your heart. As to how it will 
turn out here, a rescript will be issued later. Then too powerful 
Chinese were there, and we, the Light of the Land, have long re- 
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mained in the outer part of the country. If too the provisions and the 
like were not received according to reasonable wishes, do not there- 
fore carry displeasure in your heart. While carrying on the govern- 
ment here, there is very much administration of every kind. 
The exculpatory tone continues. Then towards the end Viga Sara names 
his gifts to the Ta-uang: 


first of medium jade one piece of 42 kin weight, secondly pure jade- 
stone, 10 kin weight, and thirdly jade-stone 814 kin weight, amount- 
ing to three lumps of ira-stone 604 kin weight. Also one leather 
cuirass and one hammer and one axe both fitted with bone handle 
and one vessel and one vat. 

He then calls attention to the princes of Khotan: 

Our princes, each one is heroic and valiant (using the archaic epithet 
kavi-). Therefore here with you we have been very happy in our own 
royal mind. 

The most eloquent, the most long-sustained panegyric,!3 of Visa Sam- 
grama, is in P 2787 1-195. He is lauded as a fifth world regent (/oka-pdla): 

With a view to offer pija-worship by power of the desire and 
invitation of the Holy Lord (Chinese Sai-kii, %%sang-kiin) the 
gracious deva-god for the first origination of all the deva Buddhas 
dwelling in the ten regions, present in person; with a view to increase 
abundantly the force of those who dwell in the Ratna-janapada (that 
is, Khotan, the Land of Jade) beginning with Sakra (the older Indra), 
Brahmana and the four world-regents (/okapdla) and the keepers of 
the Buddha’s Law, protectors, deities, guardians, and 18,000 naga 
kings (dragons) devoted to the Buddha’s Law, led by the dragon king 
Grahavadatta, for the purity of the stages (bhumi-) and the perfec- 
tions (pdramita-) resulting from accumulations and plenitude of 
merit (punya), knowledge, . . . with a view to raising the noble 
celestial long three-fold life lineage of the King of Kings, the Holy 
Lord (si ki) Sri Vijita Samgrama ruling with fortune over the Ratna- 
janapada (Khotan, Land of Jade). . . a fifth world-regent guardian of 
the Golden Land, and Ratna-janapada . . .; to-day in the evening here 
a preaching will be held on the noble profound true Law of the 
Buddha. 

Two narratives of travel are preserved. The one in prose (KT 2.55-57 and 
SDTV 70-73) relates a journey from the Land of Vi, that is, Khotan, to 
Adhisthana-capital of Kasmira with details of things seen on the way. The 
cities of Gilgit and Chilas are named. The second narrative is in verse, of a 
journey from Khotan to Sacii with descriptions of scenery and recall of the 


difficulties of the road. 
The translations of Buddhist texts forms the bulk of the extant literature 
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of ancient Khotan. Extracts will show the wealth of material from the 
following books: Suvarnabhasa-sitra, Samghata-sutra, Vajracchedika- 
siitra, Prajha-paramita, Vajrayana, Bhadracarya-desana, Manjusri-nairat- 
myavatara-sitra, Sumukha-siitra, Caitya-pradaksina, Karma-deSana, Book 
of Zambasta and a Buddhist Travellers Notebook. 

These texts are mostly still known in the Buddhist Sanskrit originals or 
Tibetan translations. But some texts are adaptations from originals which 
have not yet been found in Sanskrit. 

The Suvarna-bhasa text is found in an older word for word translation 
and also in an adapted verse text. The chapter of the Golden Drum of 
Ruciraketu from which verses of Buddhist teachings issue begins thus: 

Then Ruciraketu the bodhisattva (the seeker of supreme knowledge) 
with joy and pleasure slept; in his dream he saw a golden drum, 
shining in all directions, it was like a vimdna- dwelling of the sun. In 
all regions he saw countless deva Buddhas under jewelled trees; 
seated upon beryl seats they are surrounded with their retinues. 
Thence they preach the Law. He saw a man in Brahmana form, he 
beats the drum. Then he heard from the sound of the drum gatha 
verses issuing with the desand-teaching. Ruciraketu awakes and with 
many followers goes out of the city Rajagrha to seek the Budddha on 
Grdhrakita hill. 

He recites the verses from the golden drum in 105 four-lines strophes. 

The Samghata-sitra has now been found in a complete Sanskrit manu- 
script but when it was first studied by E. Leumann and Sten Konow only 
Tibetan and Chinese versions were known. The Sanskrit text was found in 
the Gilgit stupa monument in 1933 from which I had two copies of 
imperfect manuscript. Later the complete text was found in a Nepal library 
and will be published by O. von Hiniiber. The Khotan Saka translation 
follows the text closely: 

There is an unusual story of a human sacrifice to save ason’s life. It 
is told how the mother and father find their son ill and despondent, 
and urge him to courage expressing the hope of a full cure (siddhi-). 
The son replies: I feel not fever in my body, nor does the illness 
distress me. I see grim death and my body hard struck; of itself the 
whole body is pressed with woe. To whose refuge shall I go? Who will 
bring deliverance? The mother and the father say, My son, surely you 
suffer a deva-god’s anger. Make an offering to the deva- gods, then 
you will do well. The son replied, Do you yourselves so act that it will 
go well with me. Go quickly and ask the practiser of charms of the 
deva- god. Then the parents go to the deva-temple, they burn incense 
to the deva- god. Then the practiser of charms gives the incense to the 
deva-god and he states, The deva-god is angered. You must make 
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offering to the deva-god, do him worship. In this case an animal 
victim must be slain and a human must be killed. Then your son will 
escape from his illness. So the parents at that time think thus, What 
shall we do? We are poor. If we do not propritiate the deva- god our 
son will die. They get the victim, but the son dies while they are 
preparing and so the parents too die. The story is used to expound the 
teaching of rebirth (upapatti-) in one of the naraka- called Raurava. 

The Vajracchedika-sitra has the colloquy of Subhati and the Buddha 
(KT 3.22 to 14a3). A part of the dialogue is the following: 

So what does it seem to you, Subhiti? Does not the notion of self 
(atma-samjna) exist or does not the notion of being (satva-samjnia) 
or the notion of living individual (jiva-samjfia) or the notion of per- 
son (pudgala-samjha)? The deva Buddha spoke to him. So what does 
it seem to you, Subhuti, where someone can understand the discourse 
on the Law as in the parable of the raft (kola-upama@). The Law (data- 
= dharma-) must indeed be abandoned, how much more the non-law 
(adata-). As the man who has business beyond the river, while he has 
not yet crossed the river, does not yet abandon the raft; when he has 
crossed, he certainly does not carry it. Just so the Bodhisattva, while 
he does not know the fortune (sri), does not fail to hold the Law. 

A long text complete in 30 folios has survived containing the interpreta- 
tion of the Hrdaya-siitra of the Prajha-padramita including the famous 
formula (39r2-39v4) gate gate samgate para-gate para-samgate bodhi sva- 
ha. This mantra of mantras | published long ago in the BSOAS 13, 1951, 
934-937, 28 years ago, together with the Sogdian version. The formula is 
called pirmattam mamdrram mamarrda ‘the prime mantra of mantra (man- 
tra- mystic formula)’. This text is now translated in the volume dedicated to 
Ed. Conze, 1979, pp. 152-162. It is a text of technical terms. It begins: 

The deva Buddha was pleased to expound the dharma- doctrine of 
the great perfection of wisdom. The perfection of wisdom is right, 
great bodhi- knowledge, the discourse of theoretical knowledge, the 
one dharma- doctrine of the masses (skandha- ). Now what is theoret- 
ical knowledge (vijfidna-)? That is unpolluted by nature in all the 
elements. 

A most interesting part of this text is the definition of the bodhisattva- 
according to the Prajfd-padramita doctrine. The bodhisattva became a 
central part of Buddhist thought. It is a term continually cited in these 
texts. The Khotan scholars asserted that eight Bodhisattvas had taken into 
their care eight divisions of the Khotan land and the names of the divisions 
are recorded. They are edited from Tibetan and Khotan Saka in BSOAS 
10, 1942, 910-911. To Western Asia the concept was carried. In the Zoro- 
astrian Pahlavi the bwt’sp *bdtasaf is named as a dév worshipped in 
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India.!4 In Muslim books the name Bidasaf was a centre of parables. It is 
transmitted in Georgian, Greek and Latin where it took the form Jodasaph, 
Toasaph. 

In Khotan Saka the word was transcribed variously: bodhisatva-, bau- 
dhisatva-, baudhasatva-, budhasatva-, budisatva-, bittdsatva-, and baudha- 
sattd. Elsewhere there are Kroraina bodhisatva-, Tibetan bo-de-sva-tva, 
Tokhara Agni bodhisattu, adjective bodhisatvem; Kuci bodhisatve, adjec- 
tive bodhisatvafine; the Chinese has two syllables ¢ ¢ p‘u-sa, from older K 
756 p'u, 1167 sa, p‘uo-sat, Japanese bo-satsu, in Brahmi transcription phu- 
sari. In consonantal scripts occur Sogdian pwrystB, pwtysB, pwtsB, Uigur 
pwtystB, pwtysB and Arabic al-bidisifiyah. The Khotan Saka rendered the 
term by balysiifia-viiysaa- ‘seeking bodhi-state’, glossing it by bgysusta 
kiise ‘he seeks knowledge’.!5 

The bodhisattva is defined in the Prajfia-paramita text (13vl-14r4): 

the bodhisattva, having the same nature (as the dharma-kdya) , domi- 
nates in meditation. He is always pure by nature, seeing the Buddhaic 
growth, the gorra-, omnivalent in the elements on the course of the 
bodhisattvas, based on the perfection of wisdom. In thought he is 
concentrated on bodhi- knowledge, meditates continually (bhavana) 
in his practice in the world (samsara-). He must realise all exists by 
name only and is Sunya- (rather inadequately rendered by ‘void’). 

The Vajrayana, the Diamond!° vehicle, with its supreme being Vajrasatt- 
va is a later development in Buddhism, later still was the K@lacakra. In 
Khotan the Vajrayana had clearly a considerable following. In Khotan 
Saka there are Vajrayana verses. The Travellers Notebook reveals that the 
bhiksu monk’s preferred reading was Vajrayana texts. The colophon of the 
Jatakastava states that the writer shares his merit with teachers (@cdrya-) 
and householders (gathaa- laymen). Texts (in KBT 149-156) set out in 
verse favourite doctrines of the Vajrayana. The perfections (paramita-) are 
personified as female geniuses and named in feminine forms of the words 
lasa-, nrtya-, mala-, puspa-, gita-, dhiipa-, gandha-. Hence the beings /asya 
‘sport’, mdalyd ‘garland’, puspd ‘blossom’, nrtyd ‘dance’ dhupd ‘perfume’, 
gandha ‘scent’. A partial translation of the text is in an article, Vajrayana in 
Gostana-de§a, in the Journal of the International Association of Buddhist 
Studies (Wisconsin) I, 1979. 

There such a paragraph can be read: 

The mother and queen of the four perfections (pdramita-) is the 
perfection of Giving, which they call Las@ (pleasure) because it is 
allied to amorous sport (rati-), joined to pure fruition (vipaka-) for 


beings in the five life-stages (gati- ) which is in turn secret sporting and 
amusement. 
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The Vajrayana interpretation of the rosary (ganayitri ‘counter’) is given 
in a complete text in four folios (KBT 143-146). A first attempt at a 
translation was made in the volume of Studies in Esoteric Buddhism and 
Tantrism, KOyasan University, 1965. 

A devotional poem of great charm is the Bhadra-carya-desana ‘the 
instruction on the Good Career’ of the Bodhisattva. This is preserved ina 
Buddhist Sanskrit with many Prakrit forms and has survived in a com- 
plete adapted rendering in Khotan Saka. It begins with an invocation to 
Manjusri: 

At the very first I come with reverence (aurga, the old sacred base 
barg-) in love with faith to Manjusri, the proclaimer of highest 
meaning where thoughts cease, that is the ‘Gentle Goodness’, the 
quiescence of trance-meditation, that is verily Manjusri. 

In verse 21 the poet prays: 

May I who am walking (car-) in the great course (carya-) of bodhi- 
knowledge be always born with memory of births. In all births 
wherever I am born, may | attain entrance (upasampada) to asceti- 
cism. 

With a final wish the translator joins himself to the poet: 

By this merit (punya-) following upon profound bhavand-meditation 
on the Law (data- = dharma-), may the world of beings (satva-dhatu- ) 
know the pure nature of mind. Whatever secrets there are in this 
deSana-instruction, may I realise it. May I without fail become en- 
lightened (buddha-). With obeisance (I bow down). 

A long metrical text entitled within it the Manjusri-nairatmyavatara- 
sutra ‘the book of the entrance into non-self, of Manjusri’ has so far not 
been traced in Buddhist Sanskrit form. It contains, in later Khotan Saka 
language, many verses which are known in older spelling in the Book of 
Zambasta. It seems likely to be an original poem based upon a wide 
knowledge of Buddhist doctrine. Here too excerpts are difficult because of 
the ceaseless technical terms. A reference to painting may be most worth 
while citing to illustrate this text. Thus in KBT 114, 34-36: 

Whatever are there male and female, (the elements) water, earth, fire, 
air, remove all contingent causes (pratyaya-). No self, no being exists 
at all. As on a painter’s canvas indeed there is created a woman as a 
picture, hair, skin, with vision of locks, there she moves in the mind of 
fools. Just so all forms (ripa- ) are like a picture on a painter’s canvas. 

The colophon (435-445) gives the writer, the bhadanta (Chinese thyaya 
ttika)!7 Devendrasiirasimha. He shares the merit of the poem with the King 
of Kings, Visg Sabava and Visg Stra, with teachers and friends. 

A complete text of the short Sumukha-sutra, a text full of quotations of 
dharani- formulae ascribed to various supernal beings, is preserved in 
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excellent older Khotanese (KBT 135-143), of which a Tibetan version and 
a Chinese version exist, and a small fragment of the Sanskrit is known. The 
supernal beings who proffer their charms are Vajrapani bodhisatva-; 
Vaisrmana-, Drttirastra-, Viriilaa-, Viruipaksa-, the four great kings; !8 
Harva mother of bhiita-demons (Hariti); Pamcaa- the great yaksa- goblin; 
Mahisvara- devaputra; Skandha- the youth, the great troop-commander; 
Candraprabha- devaputra-; Arydvilokitesvara- bodhisattva-; Mitrai'? bo- 
dhisattva-; Himavat great commander of the yaksa-goblins; Sattagira- 
great commander of the deva-gods; Vajrasamkala- the great deva- god; 
Vajrasena- bodhisattva-; Vajradiitta- great raksasa- demon. The whole 
audience approved the Buddha’s sermon. 

The writer names himself Sam Khind Hya: Samgaki. It was written in the 
city of Sacii in the year of the Hare, 5th day of the 9th month. 

A short metrical text called the Caitya-pradaksina ‘reverence for the 
shrine’ in the latest Khotan Saka, edited in KBT 72-74, has been translated 
in the volume of Buddhist Studies in honour of I. B. Horner, 1974; a 
parallel text but divergent exists in Tibetan. A similar set of verse in 
Buddhist Sanskrit has been published by R. Handurukande in the Senarat 
Paranavitana Commemoration Volume, 1978, 75-77. It stresses the profit 
of the worship of the caitya-shrine. 

A Vimalakirti text in later Khotan Saka and incomplete (KBT 104-113) 
differs from the text familiar in Tibetan (translation by E. Lamotte in 
L’enseignement de Vimalakirti, 1962). It awaits a full translation. A frag- 
ment however of the Buddhist Sanskrit text similar to that translated by 
Professor Lamotte is preserved in KT 5.131-132 (with the Tibetan text in 
Appendix 377-378). R.A.F. Thurman has an English translation, 1976. 

A long text of Avalokitesvara, but incomplete, is printed in KT 3.1-13, 
but not yet translated, in excellent older Khotan Saka (folios 5-23). 

Verses 13-30 of a poem to Amitdyus has reached us. A facsimile and 
translation is in my KT 4.36-37. This is the older name of the Sogdian 
“myt, ”"m’yt, Uigur Turkish abita, Mongol ‘abida, “pyd’, and most fa- 
mous Japanese Amida. Khotan Saka has developed Armyaya-. Ina Turkish 
text there is namau amitabaya (dative singular in -dya). In Tibetan there are 
‘amidewa, ’amihi dewa and ‘amitabha. 

A most important text, the longest, in excellent old Khotan Saka is the 
Book of Zambasta, so called from the name in the colophon Ysambasta. It 
is in 24 chapters and about 4,000 lines of verse. It is full of all manner of 
Buddhist lore. The Maitreya chapter 22 tells the whole story of the bodhi- 
sattva Maitreya. Its parallel is in the Bud. Skt. Maitreya-vyakarana. There 
are two editions, E. Leumann (and Manu Leumann) Das nordarische 
Lehrgedicht des Buddhismus, 1933-1936; and R. E. Emmerick, The book 
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of Zambasta, 1968. In 1965, folios not hitherto to hand were published by 
V. S. Vorob’ev-Desiatovskij and M. I. Vorob’eva-Desiatovskaja, Skazanie 
o Bhadre. 

A picture of an ideal city is given in the Maitreya chapter of Z 22.130- 
140. Ketumati city (the future name, it is stated, of Bardnaysa-, Benares) 
will be 12 measures long (ggampha- renders Bud. Skt. yojana-) and 8 
measures wide. The houses are to be full of men and women. The gates will 
be of the seven precious substances (ratna-). In the gardens will be varied 
flowers. There will be water-birds, geese and ducks. The city courts will be 
golden and covered in. A large wide market is to be sprinkled with golden 
sand, and there are no thieves. A dragon Jalaprabha lives in the Lake. 
Trees will be round about, a covering of nets of bells. Lofty jewel-pillars 
there will be and heaps of gold and silver in the inner chambers. The yaksa- 
goblin waters the plants by day, by name Patropasodhana-. 

A fragmentary bilingual text in Buddhist Sanskrit and Khotan Saka of 
the AdhyardhaSatika-prajfia-paramita, called also Prajfia-paramita-naya 
Sata-pancaSatika, was published by E. Leumann in Zur nordarischen Sprache 
und Literatur, 1912, 84-99. It was later printed again in Tokyo under the 
same title, 1930. There is also a printing of the fragment with Tibetan and 
Chinese by H. Idzumi and S. Toganoo in Kyoto, 1917. 

It is the basic text of the Kdyasan Monastery of Kob6 Daishi. The 
Sanskrit is almost wholly lost and the monks chant the Chinese in the daily 
morning service which I was able to attend in 1971. 

The poem of the danapati patron Jsajsaka in honour of the Buddha 
Amitayus, Armydya bgysa, is cited above. The first twelve verses are 
missing but the verses 13-30 are complete. This Armyaya is the very heart 
of the Amida cult in Japan. The poet pictures Armydya seated upon a 
golden lotus set with jewels. He is recipient of the worship of thousands of 
followers (sava phara ysara). The devotees seek the paradise Sukhavati 
where they will see Armyaya face to face. 

One important facet of Buddhist literature was the drama. But, though 
the drama was known in Khotan, no piece has been found. They used the 
word nalai, later naule (as the Tibetans used no-/e) from the Prakrit of 
Bud. Skt. nataka-. The shadow-play (chdya-nalai) is named. The Tokhara 
A and B, where fragments have been found, used the older form ndtak. The 
Sanskrit and Prakrit fragments of dramas were well edited by H. Liiders in 
his book Bruchstiicke buddhistischer Dramen, 1911. 

Here then is a body of texts, some complete, some incomplete, which can 
fill lacunae between the original Buddhist Sanskrit books and the Tibetan 
and Chinese Tripitaka. 

There was clearly an enlightened and learned body of scholars supported 
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by the Khotan Court imbued with a love of Indian, that is, here, Buddhist 
learning. This continued to the beginning of the 11th century when it was 
extinguished by the coming of Turks with Islam. The quietist monkish 
atmosphere could not long survive such a conquest. It recalls the Viking 
invasion at the same period in Western Europe. The monks of Lindisfarne 
knew the same disasters in 793 A.D. 

A task remains. A complete annotated corpus of English translations of 
all these Khotan Saka texts must some time in the future be created. It 
requires no little familiarity with Buddhist terminology. The correspond- 
ing texts are often locked away in Tibetan or Chinese when the original 
Sanskrit is lost. It is notable that the long Buddhist Sanskrit names are kept 
unchanged in the older Khotan Saka texts (and if popular have developed 
later forms) where the Tibetan translation was likely to replace the Sanskrit 
name by Tibetan words. This has been found in one name where Khotan 
Saka has Subhadhimuktaé (KT 5.132, a4) but it was reconstructed from 
Tibetan as Suddhadhimukii. 

In a reprint of my Khotanese Buddhist Texts of 1951, now in the 
Cambridge University Press, a list of more recent studies of almost all those 
texts is inserted. The medical texts are receiving great attention in the hands 
of R. E. Emmerick. 

My own concern in working at these largely unpublished manuscripts 
from 1934 was to extract the evidence for Iranian dialect material of a 
language still highly inflected and preserving a large part of the older 
Iranian vocabulary. This material is now accessible in my book the Dic- 
tionary of Khotan Saka 1979, at the Cambridge University Press. It may 
serve Iranian studies for a time. Already for me the book contains work 
four years old and new interpretations are always to be expected. A 
dictionary can always be followed by a supplement. 


Notes 


1. For this ALP, see Studies presented to S. A. Cook, 1950, Cambridge 
Oriental Series 2), A Problem of the Kharosthi script, 1-3. The symbol is 
already in Journal asiatique, 1911, 1, opposite p. 414, from Miran. 

2. The M for 100 in Kharosthi script is listed from the inscriptions in 
Sten Konow, Kharosthi Inscriptions, 1929, p. cxxvii. The Taxila sign is 
identical with the letter M in Aramaic script on the letter no. 8 of Aram, 
edited in G. R. Driver, Aramaic documents of the fifth century B.c., 1954. 

3. Kroraina Kharosthi texts are in A. M. Boyer, E. J. Rapson, E. 
Senart, Kharosthi Inscriptions, 1929. 

4. Sten Konow, cited in n. 2. 

5. Kharosthi inscription of Senavarma published JRAS, 1980. 

6. For the name Kadphisés, the forms are quoted in BSOAS 13, 1950, 
393-397: kadagec, kadgiCov, Kad@ionc, kasasa, kapasa, kaphsasa, kada- 
phasa, kapisasa, kaphasa, ka’usa and the uncertain kapphisasa (-thph-). In 
the Senavarma inscription a new Kharosthi sign occurs 7 in this name, 
which has a lower limb of uncertain value; possibly it is -phsa-, if the name 
corresponds to the Greek Kadphisés. A Sogdian coin is reported with the 
reading KBST MLKA (see W. B. Henning, Mitteliranische, 1958, p. 26). 

7. The spelling in Mekhithar of Airavank of this name is k ‘saroustr. An 
early transliteration of Armenian k‘s by X misled P. Pelliot, Notes on 
Marco Polo I 199. The k‘s is the usual Armenian rendering of the 
Greek xi =. The name Kharusta- is in A. F. R. Hoernle, Manuscript 
remains of Buddhist Literature found in Eastern Turkestan, p. 121. 

8. kartsnyam from kd, r, t, Ss, y H,%a xa, is abbreviated to gat: 

9. The 12 new signs are published in facsimile in Sten Konow, Ein 
neuer Saka-Dialekt, 1935, p. 7. 

10. N is E. Leumann, Buddhistische Literatur, Nebenstiicke, 1920. 

11. References to the Lyric texts are KT 3. 34-36; 30; 36-39; 40-41; 
45-48. 

12. Ts‘au Ta-uang #4 is in Khotan Saka tcau tteyi hyam. The 
Ts‘au family was famous in Sacu. See L. Giles, BSOS 7, 556-572. 

13. For Visa Samgrama, see AM, n.s., 11, 1965, 101-119. 

14. See BSOS 6, 1931, 279-283. 

15. For balysiifia-vitysai, see KT 6.225-230, s.v. balysa-. 
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16. For the meaning of vajra-, note also the two proper names Vagira- 
samga- ‘Diamond stone’ and Ira-samga- ‘Jade stone’. Similarly vajra- is 
used of the adamantine body, as in Z 22.222 vasdramo ttarandaru and 
KBT 51,7.2 vigaird vajrrama amgd. The history of ‘Diamond’ is given in B. 
Laufer, The Diamond, Field Museum of Natural History 184, 1915. 

17. Chinese thyaya ttikax4#,K 952 t‘ai < tai, 981 ta < tok ‘of great 
virtue’ for Bud. Skt. bhadanta. Japanese reads daitoku. 

18. The four Great Kings are Vaisravana (replacing Kuvera), Dhrtaras- 
tra-, Virtidhaka-, Virupaksa-. 

19. Mitrai is Maitreya-, here preceded by Sirata ‘good, kind’, as anti- 
cipating Maitreya from maitri ‘kindness’. The forms of the name Maitreya 
are listed in KT 6.280-281, s.v. mdtrai. The vocative plural of Sirata- is 
Sirayyau ‘good sirs’, and Siratayyau. 

20. The Buddhist Sanskrit text is missing at this point. S. Lévi translated 
the corresponding portion from Tibetan (Mélanges Linossier II, 1932, 
391). It has different details. E. Leumann, Maitreya-samiti 1919, published 
a similar Pali text, the Andgata-vamsa; and printed also Chinese parallel 
texts. 


Chapter 5 


The Peoples Around Khotan 


This fifth lecture must touch upon four exceedingly controversial topics. 
Viewed from Khotan it is a contribution to the history of Turkestan before 
the Turks. The view must range from about 1000 before our era to the year 
1000, a period of 2,000 years. It has been a regrettable experience that 
Turkologists, Sinologists, Tibetologists and Indianists have approached 
these difficult problems without an adequate preparatory schooling in 
Iranica. It is necessary to remember that Iranian was still the written 
language in Khotan in the 10th century. The Turks took over the Buddhist 
kingdom of Khotan only in 1006 a.p. In the 11th century the Kanéaki 
language lingered in the surroundings of Ka8yar. 

The certain ethnic names can be cared for first. Here there are Cimga, 
Ttahgtta, Tturka-, Hvehura-, Ttattara-, Supiya-, Ttagika-, Ttamgata-, ’Er- 
ma-, Argina-, Kudina-, Suvarnagotra-. The names in controversy are Hu- 
na-, Cimuda-, Hara- and Gara-. 

It is planned to give full coverage to these ethnic problems in Volume 9 of 
my Khotanese Texts, now in preparation. Here an hour is too short to put 
forth all the evidence. 

The name cimga-, later ciga-, cega-, caiga-, with adjectives cemgana-, 
and cimgana-, causes no problem. This is the North Iranian word for the 
Chinese. The name is preserved from the time of the Dynasty Ts‘in ( @ 
255-208 B.c., K 1082 from dzén). In Khotan Saka *¢énaka- has resulted 
in cemga- and cimga-. But elsewhere without the suffix -ka- it was carried 
West through Iranian-speaking regions as céna-, so in Kroraina cina-pata- 
‘silk’, Bud. Skt. cina-desa ‘China’, Sogdian cynstn, Zor. Pahl. cyn, cynst’n, 
éynyk, Armenian cen, cenastan, cen-bakour, cen-k‘, cenik, New Persian 
Cénistan, ceni, Arabic Sin and Masin (from Indian cina- and mahdacina-). 

This Iranian channel for a Far East ethnic name is important also ina 
case to note later. 

The adjective in -dva- was employed to express ‘in the language of’ as 
cingau, caigau ‘in the Chinese language’; hvatanau, hvamno‘in the Khotan 
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language’, just as the same suffix Gu was in Ossetic, as in ironau ‘in the Iron 
language’. 

The land of China was caiga-ksira-, rendering Bud. Skt. caina-deSa. It 
was also called the Golden Land: (KT 3.104.29) ysamnijai je(na)yai vi 
caigau badd vi ysavii ‘I was born in the Golden Land, the land of China’. 

Towards the end of the Buddhist kingdom of Khotan the despatch of 
Viga Sura (KT 2.125-129), cited already, to his mother’s brother the Ta- 
uang (Great Ruler) of Saci reveals how close the Khotan royal family was 
to the almost Imperial Chinese ruler. Politically China dominated the 
region of the Sita River, the Tarim Basin, till 790 a.p. when the Tibetans 
expanded and held them out till 860. The history of the Sac region can be 
read in the monograph of L. Giles in BSOS 7.556-572. Then the Turk 
Uigurs drove the Tibetans off and Khotan could once more in 938 send an 
embassy to China. 

There are among the Khotan Saka manuscripts some short Chinese texts 
in Brahmi script. There is one glossary of Chinese words explained in 
Khotan Saka but without Chinese signs so that not all can be understood 
(KT 2.1,1-12; SDTV 17-19). The Chinese pronunciation is of northwest 
China of the 9th to 10th century. There is a fragment of a Chinese-Khotan 
Saka conversation for getting food in an inn (KT 3.136). Chinese names 
and titles abound, some of which were listed in the first Lecture. Chinese 
place-names are abundant in the Geographical Text (KT 2.72-76). A plant 
name cemgam ttirai ‘the bitter plant of the Chinese’ is used for the Indian 
nimba, the botanical name being azadirachta indica. 

Ttambatta, Ttghgtta renders Bud. Skt. bauta (Indian Skt. bhota-, bhot- 
ta) that is ‘Tibet’, in a bilingual text (KT 3.123.59). This is reduced by one 
syllable to ttghtta (KT 2,120.205). That is a spelling of *toyat or *toyut 
with, as often, 4a for a fricative -y-. Another spelling of this fricative -y- is 
the plain -g-. Hence the most common spelling of the name of Tibet is 
ttagutta-, as reported in the third lecture. This is a development of *roBut 
to *toyut. The variation of yw and g is a development very common in 
various languages, whether initial as in Germanic y- to gyu- as English war 
beside French guerre, or Baloci gw-, New Persian g-, or medial as Italian 
dogana ‘customs’, Old Indian jaguda- for z@Bul, or Tibetan spelling su-gar- 
na for Bud. Skt. suvarna- (see BSOAS 10, 1940, 913). An interesting case is 
the name of the Lady Tawvas xat‘un (tauvous xat‘oun) called also Toyus, 
the modern Mongol toyus ‘peacock’, the familiar Persian taas. The names 
by which Tibet came to the West are: Sogdian twp ‘wt, adjective twp wie'ny; 
Zor. Pahl. twpyt, New Persian tubbat, Syriac twpt-y’, Marco Polo Tebet. 

The phrase Chinesex ¥ ta-fan ‘great Tibet’ corresponds to Tibetan bod 
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chen and occurs in 8th to 10th centuries documents from Sacii (L. Giles, 
BSOS 7.560-561), beside the usual ut t‘u-fan for Tibetan bon, the older 
form for Bod ‘Tibet’. For this Bod there is the spelling patta in a Tibetan 
letter in Khotan Saka orthography (KT 3.62.75; BSOAS 36, 1973, 225). 

The medical text Siddhasara was rendered from Ttdgutta. As pointed 
out as long ago as BSOAS 10, 1940, 605 there is a mistranslation, in one 
passage, of the Tibetan text. The correct text had ¢ha ‘part’ to translate 
Bud. Skt. /esa- ‘small part’ but the Khotan Saka translator has translated 
Tibetan cha ‘salt’. In Siddhasara 140v3 the Tibetan editions vary, Narthang 
has sla-ba ‘easy’, and the Pekin edition has sra-ba ‘compact’. The Khotan 
Saka text translated both with negative before ‘easy’. Thus there is stadg 
nvastd ni jive, Narthang sla-ba yino, Bud. Skt. sthira-. 

The translation of the Siddhasara follows the Tibetan text closely. The 
Minister who had the manuscript had the Tibetan name Pada-ttand Dpal- 
brtan ‘firm in Fortune’. 

For foreign -o- the Khotan Saka normally used its -a-. It will be necessary 
later to examine the origin of the word Tibet when the ethnic name Gara is 
reached. 

There are many words and names from Tibetan in the Khotan Saka 
documents. Thus KT 2.74.34 badd rgyadaé sumd, Bal Rgyal-sum; KT 
2.79.10 darji pada, Rdo-rje dpal; KT 2.43.40 ysbada parrum, KT 2.73.11- 
12 ysabada parrum, Zbal phrom ‘market’; KT 2.12.b15 krrasisa, bkra-sis; 
KT 2.46.78 cahd-spata, jags-pa ‘bandits’; KT 2.112.43 lyehsd, legs ‘good’; 
KT 2,73,12 du-rtci, klu-rée; KT 2.16,3b1 bulund; KT 2.17,5a8 bulamna, 
blon ‘minister’. 

The Tibetans had however for themselves also the name gdon-dmar ‘red- 
faced’ and this was translated by Khotan Saka heina-khoca ‘red-faced’. 
These heina-khoca are denounced by the poet as destroyers of Khotan (Z 
15.9). 

The first word in the verse Z 15.9 ma@mkuya must be noted. But no final 
explanation has yet been found. It can be either (1) an epithet to the four 
enemy names in pejorative sense, or (2) another ethnic name. For an 
interpretation the modern suburb name of Khotan Makuya seems to 
require notice. If this Makuya proves an old -a-, it would exclude a direct 
connection with the name Mongo- ‘Mongol’. The Khotan Saka use of -a- 
for foreign -o- would not serve here. The retention of -mk- and -k- would 
normally mean a former conjunct of two consonants such as -tk- or -kk- 
like the -k- in pakai ‘covering (?)’ from paOk-. Then the meanings (1) and (2) 
could be joined in *ma6ku- from the base man6-: maO- ‘to crush’. 

The derivation would be *ma6-ku- ‘destructive’ as an epithet, but also 
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‘destroyers’ as a name for a hostile tribe. Thence the further shift to *mam- 
ku- and mamku-, modern maku-. If the name mongo- ‘mongol’, of which 
the source is unknown, was earlier *munku-, it could stand for older 
*manku-. From a foreign *mamku- Khotan Saka could make mamku-. 

All this speculation assumes that the -u- is a suffix. But the base of 
Mamkuya could also be kau- with preverbs ham-a- (familiar in Zor. Pahl. 
hm’pyr, Turfan Parthian hm’byr ham-a-parya- to par- ‘to build’). Such a 
word *ham-d-ku-ya- could then be placed with Khotan Saka prrakuya- 
‘besprinkled (?)’ from kaw- ‘to cover’, as to form. 

For the group -0k- note that in bilga- ‘kidney’, Avestan varadka-, Old 
Indian vrkka-, the -6- was extruded so that -g-, not -k- resulted. 

The name Tturka- occurs in this spelling once (KT 2.92.122), elsewhere 
always ttriika-, a metathesis common with syllables -ru-, uru-, and -ur-. 
The Tibetan drug, dru-gu shows the same spelling. The name occurs 13 
times in the text KT 2.87-92 (P 2741) translated in AM, n.s., I, and SDTV 
pp. 61-67. It is once also in KT 2.98.156 (P 2786). The report in P 2741 to 
the Khotan Court (rrvi vi aurasd hasdd) from Thyai Padd-tsaexpounds the 
situation of the Turks in Sac and Kam-ci. At Sact it was reported that a 
new Turkish Khan had been set up by the Turk Bayarku and the Sayun Uga 
under guard of the TarduS with one iigd and buiruq- officials. Thyai Pada- 
tsa went to Kam-ci and presented the gifts to the Khan. The officer Ttudisa 
Sadacu ttattaha: brought an order to return at once to Saci. A letter from 
Sacti had seemed ‘cold-hearted’ (sada-aysmu). An envoy from Ling-tu of 
the region of Svahvam (Suo-fang) failed to meet Thyai Pada-tsa. Then a 
troop came from Saci with 2,000 Cimuda and 200 Tatars. The Khan Bukd 
died. The troop went to Samdamd (San-nam ‘mountain south’) but re- 
turned. The Cimuda were indignant at this return. Thyai Pada-tsa stayed 
three months. 

There is a complex set of movements of Uigurs, Dum, TarduS, Ttiidisa, 
Turks, and Chinese envoys. There is reference to 2,000 Trauddgara on the 
way to the Tardus at the Kara-Tagh (Black Mountain). Envoys were from 
Ling in the Suo-fang district. Thyai Pada-tsa had brought 600 pounds 
(kin) of jade and other presents for the Chinese. A Chinese envoy fled with 
Tangut envoys to the Turks. The Dim people protested that their men had 
been scattered among the Gara people. Famine was rife in the city. The 
Khan was a youth and the Uigurs had no settled position. By the time Thyai 
Pada-tsa left Kamcii 367 men had died; 50 had been taken away captive. 
The cattle of the Dum was seized. Little grain was sown and then not 
harvested. The Tatars of Buhd city (Bug, U, onthe Yellow River) went two 
or three times to Kara-tagh and Liau-ts‘tian. The Tardus were from Liau- 
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ts‘tian to Yipkin-tagh (Purple Mountain) in Kamci. Returned to Saci, 
Thyai Pada-tsa had good news from Kamci. He was taken to the ruler in 
Saci. Meantime Thyai Pada-tsa was awaiting the orders from the Khotan 
Court to return from Saci. 

These official reports (aurdsa hasda) to the Khotan Court list various 
nomad Turkish tribes. Here they are: the plain Turk, Uigur, Tardu8, Télis, 
Bayarku, and Tatars. A list of 16 tribes is given in the Geographical text 
(KT 2.74.27-31). The names are discussed in AM, n.s., 2, 1951, 17-22 and 
by J. Hamilton, Les Ouighours, 1955, 2ff. Here just the names are cited 
from the Khotan Saka text; Yahd:dakgrd, Adapahitta, Baki, Basdkattd, 
Kurabird, Kardbard, Ttilisé, Sikgra, Ttaugara, Ayabird, Karattaha-pata, 
Ttattard, Di sahiita, Sadimiya, Ttrika Bayarkata, Ciinida. 

It should be realised that in such lists there is no certainty of ethnic 
identity. In the Sui-su (84,8b) in 600 a.p. the Alana are listed among 
Turkish tribes although certainly Iranian. Similarly the Cumul of Al- 
Ka8yari are listed with Turks although they had a different language of 
their own, and the Dam are not Turkish. 

In Khotan Saka the name ttarka- and ttriika- for Tiirk is inflected asa 
normal -a- stem with genitive plural ttrukam (just as tta@guttam and cimu- 
dam). Hence there is no trace of an -u- stem. The Orkhon inscriptions have 
tiirk; Sogdian has twrké’ny (with adjective suffix -Canaka-). The Chinese 
spelling of the name Turk %#K 498,504 t‘u-kiie (or tu) from t‘uot-kjuat 
has caused great perplexity. P. Pelliot (T’?oung Pao 1915, 687-689) had 
urged for Chinese the pronunciation fiirkiit witha plural which he thought 
could have been Avar. E. Pulleyblank (JAOS 85, 1965, 121-125) proposed 
to interpret the Chinese two-character spelling as representing a two- 
consonant final -rk-, explaining the -kii, older -kiit, for final -k after a 
consonant. He gave numerous references in foreign words. It occurred 
however to J. Harmatta! that the Chinese may have learnt the name of the 
Turks from the Sogdians and hence the name may have been *turkit (this 
would be rather -ét) as a Sogdian plural. But this -it (rather -é¢) can only be 
the later Sogdian plural of a stem in -aka-, which is in older Sogdian -k, but 
in Manichean Sogdian -yy, -y (that is, -é, later -i), from which -aka-ta- gave 
-@ta-. The Khotan Saka had no -aka- suffix in the name of the Turks. 
Probably E. Pulleyblank’s explanation has to be preferred. Tibetan drug 
and dru-gu and feminine dru-gu-mo ‘Turkish lady’ do not prove a final -u 
in Turkish, but is a familiar Tibetan suffix -u, as in Jug ‘lamb’ and /u-gu, lug- 
gu, and similarly gtah, gtehu ‘pledge’. 

The Uigur Turks who occupied Turfan in 840 A.D. are prominent in the 
Khotan Saka documents. Although they had probably had direct contact 
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with the Uigurs, the Khotanese used a Chinese form of the Uigur name. 
Hence the various spellings which can be united in hve;hvu:ra (KT 2.110.3 
with h: = y, corresponding to Chinese ww 44K 108,352 xuei-xo, from yudi- 
yuat, Japanese kwaikotsu. 

The Uigurs set up a young Khan in Saci after the death of Buka Hana 
(Boya Xan). There is mention (KT 2.112.40) also of niivara hve:hvu:ra‘new 
Uigurs’ who have come to Kamcii. Some of the Uigurs were accepted as 
allies by the Khotan emissaries. They are called maja hve:hvu-ra ‘our 
Uigurs’ (KT 2.113.75), just as there were maja gara ‘our Gara’. A special 
group of Uigurs are named in KT 2.111.36 ttaund ttattahi: astamna 
hve:hvu:ra ‘the Uigurs headed by Ton todog’ (K 1187,908 tu-tu, from tuo- 
tuk, Japanese totoku, Turk tutuug ‘military Governor’ or “commander-in- 
chief’). 

The Uigur name is known in many forms. Gardézi had ’yywr’n *iyuran; 
Greek odyotpol; Karabalgasun inscription uyyur, Sogdian ‘wyywr; later 
Chinese had 4 4 g,uei-u-r, Orkhon Turk ujy"r, Uigur Turk ‘wygwr, Ti- 
betan yu-gur, yu-ge-ra, yo-gur, ho-yo-hor, hor; Arabic yyr *yuyur; Syriac 
yugurayé, Mongol ‘wyygwry, Manchu oigor; Western spelling uguristan, 
Rubrouck iugures, Hethum iougour, P. Carpini huiur. Their history is set 
out in J. Hamilton’s book Les Ouighours. 

The Ttatara are mentioned four times in the extant Khotan Saka texts. 
They are twice mentioned by Thyai Pada-tsa in KT 2.89.49, in the passage 
summarised earlier in the discussion of the Turks. There it was reported 
that 200 Tatars with 2000 Cumuda were brought by 25 Ugd to Kamci. 
After their entrance the Uigur Khan Bukd Hand was slain. The second 
reference (KT 2.81.115) is to the Tatars in the city of Buhd (Bug, U, noted 
earlier) on the Yellow River (Chinese #.u from mju) in the region later 
called Ordos. They are stated to have blocked the road from Sukci (Su- 
tsou) to Liau-ts ‘tian. 

The Tatars occur in two other Khotan Saka documents. In KT 2.77.22-2 
(a long list of gifts) there is the passage; khu kitysa ttattara Gvadii patca 
ttarakana pau-daina daurminai bagal haista sau ksa-kini dvasa $aca Gra 
‘when we came to the Kuz Tatars, then the Tarkan Paudaina (Po-lin) gave 
one vessel of daurma-material of six pound weight, in value 12 saci (silk 
pieces)’. 

The second passage in KT 2.46.91 reads: u pamdayai ttattara ni jsanimda 
‘and the Tatars on the road do not kill him’. It is the time of the new young 
Khan who has no authority in the city of Saci. In 958 Uigur and Tatars 
together visited the Chinese Court and are often associated as J. Hamilton 
has pointed out in his book Les Ouighours, 138. 
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The name Tarar is first found in the Orkhon text of Kiiltegin, then ina 
letter of 842 in Chinese ig t2 K 951,960 ta-ta from 1‘Gt-tét, that is Tatar, 
and with various other spellings (P. Pelliot, JA 1920, 1, 143). Outside 
China the name is known in Syriac ttry’*tatarayé; New Persian (Hudid al- 
‘alam) tatar, Orkhon incription ¢*r*r, Mongol t’t’r, Manchu tatar, Turfan 
Persian ¢’t’r, Ossetic tatdr, Georgian t‘at‘ar, Javanese tatar, Marco Polo 
Europeanised Tartarie. 

When in the 9th century the name is recorded it is used of Mongols. They 
are however distinct from the Mongols in the Mongol text of Sagang 
Secen. It may have been earlier the name of a different people. In the form 
the name looks very like an Iranian */@tara- or *tatara- reduplicated from 
North Iranian tar- ‘to drive, chase’; then it would be a name given by 
enemies to a dreaded tribe. 

The Supiya are listed in Z 15.9 as one of the peoples who had ruined the 
Khotan land in the passage cited before: huna cimgga supiya. This name 
supiya is also in the Kroraina texts. In a later Khotan Saka text there is the 
phrase supiyafa alaskau jsa ‘from the camps (or settlements) of the Supiya 
people’, where the word dlaska-, if connected with New Persian laskar-gah, 
would be rather the military camp, but dlaska-, dlasta- also renders Bud. 
Skt. nagara- ‘town’. There is also the phrase KT 3.75.222 supiyam guham: 
ksira ‘in the land of the Supiya ruffians’ (guhaa- ‘rough’ ) probably intend- 
ing bandits, in the Rama epic poem, a touch of contemporary realism. The 
name corresponds in Tibetan to sum-pa and gsum-pa in northeast Tibet, 
and later in the Kéke-nagur region. The Chinese wrote ##t K 823,714 
su-p‘i from suo-b{i, whence it also came to Tibetan so-byi. 

A people Sien-pi, older sidn-pei # 4 K 799,703 sien-pei from sjdn-pjie 
(Japanese sen and hi) were reported to be the ancestors of the Qitan and 
the T‘u-yii-hun. They were situated far to the north beyond Korea and 
stated to have taken the place of the Hiung-nu who had gone westwards. 
The name has the consonants s, n, p, but otherwise it is only accidentally 
like Tibetan sum-pa of the Kéke-nagur. If indeed the name Supiya is 
Iranian they would be men of a swampy country (if s- is from fs-). 

The Ttagika- are originally the Arabs, but since they came east as far as 
the Talas River where they defeated the Chinese in 750, the name may be 
more widely understood for Muslims, whether Arabs or subject Persians 
of Iran or Mawara al-nahr (Transoxiana). The Chinese used the name in 
reference to the ‘Abbasi Caliphs clad in black.? Some of the Ta-si were serv- 
ing in Chinese forces in 757. 

In the Khotan Saka documents the Ttagika- are named in the text of Visa 
Sura’s letter to the Ta-uang. He mentions his enemy (KT 2.125.3) maje 
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vi§iinara Ttagika Tciim-hye:ni ‘our enemy the Tazik Tciim-hye:na’. The 
Tazik are mentioned four further times (14,51,70,50). In one other text 
(KT 2.77.24) there is the ttagikau kadara Sau‘one Arab sword’. The spelling 
here in Khotan Saka with -a- and -z- show indirect contact (one would 
otherwise expect -a- and -ja-). The name itself can be traced from the west 
of Iran in many sources. Thus there occur Chinese A®@K 952.891 ta-si 
from t‘ai-dz‘iak and X € K 952,890 ta-si from t‘ai-ziak; Tibetan ta-zig, ta- 
chig, but also respelled as stags-gzigs ‘tiger-leopard’ (whence Mongol bars- 
ibers ‘tiger-leopard’); in a Bon-po text da-zi-, and the Blue Deb-ther ta-zig; 
Sogdian t’z-yk; Chorasmian t’éyk (é= ts); Orkhon inscription °z'k; Turk 
(Al-Kasyari) td2ik; Turki tajik; Mongol tajig. But the word arose in the 
West, in Iran: tacik, Armenian tacik, tackastan; Zor. Pahl. tacik, tacikan, 
Pazand plural tdzygn; New Persian tajik, tazik, tazi; Old Indian tajika-, 
Parsi-Sanskrit tajika-. In the Zor. Pahlavi Bundahién there is a reference 
haé matan i tacikan ‘from the coming of the Arabs’. 

The origin of the name of Arabs whom the Syrians called tayayé with the 
usual suffix of ethnics -d@y- is from the Arab tribe Tai, in Byzantine Greek 
Tatnvoi, Tatvoi. The tribe Tayy is also named on a magic bowl with other 
ethnic names Aramaic, Persian, Indian and Roman (E.M. Yamauchi, 
JAOS 85, 1965, 523). The Iranian name tacik is then from an older *tai- 
cik by loss of the -j- and by the regular suffix of people -cik (in such names 
as yarcik and sagzi, Armenian from Parthian sagcik, and sacik). The Tai 
were at first in South Arabia but migrated to Syria and Iraq in the 4th 
century A.D., and were in Babylon, according to Jewish evidence, from 150 
B.c. to the 7th century a.D., especially in Ktesiphon (JAOS 95, 1975, 
184 ff.). The Arab title Amir al-mu’minin was known in Chinese xei-mi- 
mou-ni (from older xok-mjét-mian-nji) of the kingdom of Ta-si. See E. 
Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou-kine, Notes additionnelles, p. 99. 

The Arab horse is the asp i tacik in Zor Pahlavi and the Chorasmian 
t’éyk, and has survived in Turkish tazi. The Persian Gulf was called the vari 
tacikan (Sahriha i ran 25), and there is also the dast i tacik (ibidem 50). 
An eponymous ancestor 7a¢ was read out of the name racik. Hence there is 
in the Dénkart (253.16) tac tohmak ‘the lineage of Ta¢, and (ibidem 597.20) 
tac i tacikan Sah ‘Taé the king of the Taciks’. In the Bundahi&n (106.9) it is 
written mart ha¢ ta¢ Zan tacak nam... pat dast i tacikan ‘the man from the 
Tac woman by name Ta¢ak’ (the -ak is a feminine suffix). There is a phrase 
(ibidem 208.14) hunusk i tacikan ‘evil sons of Arabs’. 

The Ttamgata- occur once only in the Khotan Saka documents. In KT 
2.91.97 it is reported that the envoy remained only a short time and then 


fled with the envoys who live among the Tanguts, and he came among the 
Turks. 
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The Tangut are called%+§tang-hiang in the earliest records. They 
founded their own state but came to Kan-tsou only in 1028 a.p., replacing 
Uigurs. The Tangut kingdom lasted 200 years, to 1226, ended by the 
Mongols. The Chinese name was Western Hia, Si-hia (Japanese Seika), so 
called with the old name Hia. They created their own script which has now 
by recent discoveries become familiar. They founded an Academy where 
Chinese Classical texts and the Buddhist scriptures were translated. 

The name is recorded in various forms. Here in Khotan Saka ttamgata- 
has the usual -d@- for foreign -o- or -u-. Sogdian has tnywt in the Nafna- 
mak (‘book of peoples’), Turk tangqut, Mongol t’ngywt, tangqudun in the 
Secret History; Manchu tanggét. In Arabic RaSid al-din has tnkqwt, 
Abt ‘1-Ghazi t’nkqwt, Juvaini tnkwt; Tibetan tan-gud. There is a modern 
Ordos clan name t‘angudut and t‘angut. Marco Polo used Tangut. The 
Chinese && K973, 421 t‘ang-ku, from d‘ang-kuo, Grammata serica re- 
censa 49a ku, kuo, ko, does not indicate a final consonant. 

The origin of the name may be tang with plural -wd, the prototype being 
the ancient name *%-gtang-hiang as a tribe of the ¥,K‘iang (ethnically 
Tibetan), possibly connected with the Tibetan dan-rje and than-rje (rje 
‘king’). 

The study of the Tangut language began with the inscription on the Kii- 
yung-kuan gate, but more recently this century large numbers of manu- 
scripts have been found. A bibliography must be put in the Notes to this 
chapter.* 

’Erma has been mentioned earlier. The name occurs in the locative 
plural ‘ermva in the Geographical Text and is also known in a compound 
‘erma-tsiika- ‘travelling to ‘Erma’. In the Tibetan Annals of Khotan the 
queen Biza Phraba who was queen in Guzan built the vihara-college ’Er- 
mo-no, the adjectival form from ’Erma. Since the founder’s name is at 
times given in adjectival form to their foundations, this may indicate that 
’Erma was the region called by the Tibetans Gu-zan or Guzen. This region 
is according to R. A. Stein the Kéke-nagur land.* The name guzan could 
easily be Iranian from older *vi-zana- ‘fertile land’ from the base zan- with 
the meaning developed in North Iranian in Ossetic zdnd ‘fruitful field’. The 
form of the name ’Erma is like the words perma- from *parmya- ‘for 
adoption, nourishment’ and pakyerma- ‘preeminent’ from *pa(ti)-Carmya-. 

Argina- ‘men of Argi’, are of modern Karashahr. The Chinese form was 
& 4K 243,340 ien-k’i from idn-giji from a Prakrit amggd- (as in the loan- 
word Khotan Saka amggd-sala- ‘fire room’) which was Sanskritised into 
Agni- (as in Hiian-tsang) and used in the Sanskrit of Argi in the compound 
Agni-visaya, and the adjective dgneya-; a Kuci Kharosthi form was agfiiya. 
Tumgugq Saka has agne xSerana ‘men of the land of Agni’, and agriye 
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(agfiya-). The base may be either Tokhara or Iranian ark- or arg- ‘to 
enclose’. Hence Argi ‘the enclosure, citadel, fortress’ with the words Old 
Indian argala- ‘locking bar’, Khotan Saka d/js- extant in the djs-, gijs-, noun 
djsa-, gijsa- ‘bonds, fetters’ and Latin arx ‘citadel’, Persian ark, arkapat ofa 
fort.® 

The kingdom of Kuci may be named once in the name akusSi, as was 
proposed earlier, in KT 2.40.30 akusi bisa ttagava ‘ttagava-men’ dwelling 
in Akusi’. The Turfan Persian ‘kwéyk *akucik is probably the same place. 
Possibly the Khotan Saka (ibidem 28) anakusi may stand for akusi or 
possibly for *ankusi. The local name in Brahmi script is kusine orocepi 
lante ‘of the Great King of Kuci’. A bilingual Sanskrit and Kuci glossary 
has tokharika : kucafifie iscake which may mean ‘the Kuci woman’ and so 
be Bud. Skt. tokharikda, adjective of tokharaka-. Kuci Kharosthi has koci 
maharaya devaputra ‘the Great King, divine son, of Kuci’. Uigur Turkish 
has kiisin. Three Chinese writings of the name are known; two show -ts- 
and one Sanskritised -t¢- (Hiian-tsang). These are g # K 462,1094 kuei-tsi 
from kjwi-tsi; and /& & K 493, 1095 k ti-ts ‘i from k ‘iuat-dz‘i. The form Kuci 
is rendered byA%K 493, 1212 k‘ti-tsi from k‘iuat-ts¢. Kuci Skt. has 
kucina-. 4 

The name has survived as Kuca. The kingdom of Kuci was suppressed by 
the Chinese after several attacks. In 648 the Chinese Protectorate of an-si 
was founded in Kuci. The Chinese took the famed orchestra of Kuci to the 
Chinese Court. Its music has survived and has been restored to performance 
by L. Picken in Cambridge. 

Suvarnagotra-, the land of the Golden Family, is named in Khotan Saka 
only in the adjective in reference to the perfume nard. Thus KT 1.173, 91rl 
svarnaguttaryamga bisaunim (-im = -ai); KT 1.149, 58r4 svarnagitttaryam 
busanai for Bud. Skt. mamsi and nalada-. The first component is also 
written svarna- with dental -n-. The same perfume was called in the same 
text KT 1.179, 97v4 ttaguttam busanim ‘the perfume of the Tibetans’. 
Further details were given long ago in BSOAS 10, 1941, 602. 

The Indian name Suvarnagotra is given to the Western Kingdom of 
Women (Chinese 4 Q niu-kuo). Two such kingdoms are known to the 
Chinese records, one in Tibet in the province of Khams and the other in the 
West, south of Khotan. A full description was given by Hiian-tsang. It has 
been identified by G. Tucci with Tibetan Zang-zung and West Cina.’ The 
Chinese 2, kin-si ‘golden Family’ is identified with the Eastern Kingdom 
of Women, south of Khotan. It is a branch of the Western K‘iang (Later 
T‘ang-su) with writing like Indian writing. In the same Later T‘ang-su the 
name is given in Sanskrit in Chinese characters g x44 #2 su-fa-la- 
na-kii-ta-lo from older suo-b ‘iwot-lat-na-kiu-tat-ld. 
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The queen had the tribal name Su-p‘i which corresponds to Supiya. The 
Tibetan had the name gser-rigs ‘Golden family’ of a real, not a mythical 
place. From Tibetan R. A. Stein set the Kingdom of Women in West Tibet, 
south of Khotan. See the details in P. Pelliot, Notes on Marco Polo, 
Femeles. 

It is now the task to treat of the four controversial names. First the Huna. 
Huna-, Hiina- was one of the peoples denounced as devastators of the 
Hyvatdana-ksira ‘the Land of Khotan’: the Huna Cimgga Supiya. 

The Hiung-nu, some branch remaining in the East after the break-up of 
the Hiung-nu group by the Sien-pei in the second century A.D. were a 
danger to Khotan in the fourth century A.D. This (or perhaps rather earlier) 
was the time when the ancient Sogdian letters mentioned the xwn ‘Huna-’ 
or ‘Hiina-’. 

The Huna- of the Khotan Saka texts of the 9th century were stiil active. 
In one document (KT 2. 8.4) the ysamgaufia huna, that is, probably, ‘the 
plundering Huna’ were expected to attack a city, and a similar warning is 
given, in a second despatch (KT 4.120.4), of the approach of the Huna. A 
third document (KT 2.89.8) reported that they (the Khotan envoys) had 
brought the gift from the Devi queen to be sent to the Huna. 

The language of these Huna and the Huna who invaded northwest India 
has been subject of much discussion. A name like Toramana and his son’s 
name Mihirakula interpreted by North Iranian (and not by Western Iran- 
ian) are clearly Iranian. The development of the group -rt- to -/- is well 
known in Saka. Khotan Saka wrote -d- (retroflex -d-) which occasionally 
varied with -/- as in (KT 2,101.12) Salai beside the normal sdde ‘goodness’. 
Hence from krta- ‘made’ Khotan Saka guda-, which in West Iranian 
survived as kert (as in Armenian loan-word Yaz-kert) and in New Persian 
kard and -gird (as in Yazd-gird), became in North Iranian kula-. Hence 
Mihirakula- is the normal Saka for older *Mi@rakrta-, as West Iranian 
Yazdgird from older * Yazata-krta-. 

A recent discussion of the Hiung-nu language, which cites a variety of 
Hiung-nu words, proposed to reject the theory of Turkish or Mongol 
connexions and to connect the Hiung-nu language with the Ket language 
of the Ienisei region. This was the work of E. Pulleyblank in AM, n.s., 9, 
1962, 239-265. But each word cited in this article can be seen to have a 
plausible North Iranian form. For the word Hiung-nu sagdag for ‘boot’ the 
Iranian origin is certain. It is known in the phrase md¢ak i saxtak i azatan 
‘the saxtak- leather boot of the nobles’ in the Parthian poem Draxt Asorik. 
The Ket sagdi, sdgdi ‘boot’ has the word as a loan-word from Iranian 
saxtaka- with the usual North Iranian change of -aka- to -aya- to -ay- 
to -é-, and finally to -i. Similar is in Khotan Saka -aka- to -ai, plural -a, and 
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Sogdian -’k, -’kw to later -yy, -y *-€ and *-i. The Ket have also the Iranian 
word nan ‘bread’. 

But the other words too in this connexion belonging to the popular 
vocabulary (and hence hardly loan-words in Hiung-nu) can be seen to be 
Iranian. As an example a selection can be cited. It is hoped to set out the 
whole evidence in the ninth volume of my series of Khotanese texts, now in 
preparation. Thus Hiung-nu lak ‘fermented mare’s milk’ for *rak may be 
connected with the base of Khotan Saka ragai ‘some intoxicant drink’ 
which belongs with Ossetic rong ‘the Narta epic drink’, now in older form 
rang still used in Kartvel languages. Secondly the Hiung-nu su ‘fat sub- 
stance’, older sou, should be traced to the Iranian sau-: su- in Avestan 
fSuta- ‘cheese’, and Ossetic Iron soj, sojag, Digoron sojnd ‘fat’ from the 
base fSau- in the verb fSaun- ‘to fatten’ (note that the Ossetic -on- has two 
origins -dn- and -aun-). Thirdly the Hiung-nu king-lu, older keng-lou 
‘sword’ belongs with Sogdian xnyr *xangara-, Waxi xingar ‘dagger’, Turk- 
ish gingiraq. Fourthly the Hiung-nu *Ccangri ‘sky’, whence came Turkish 
tdngri‘sky, god’ is from Iranian *canyaraka- the ‘circle of the sky’ ina form 
like the Sogdian Buddhist wnyr ‘voice’ *wanxar or *wanyar; Sryw-wnyr’k 
* Sary0-wanyarak ‘lion’s roar, simha-ndda-’. Fifthly Hiung-nu t‘ung, older 
tong, ‘milk fluid’ is to be traced in Ossetic Digoron donq, Iron dong, 
doy ‘one milking’, to the verb docun, duyd ‘to milk’, and to New Persian doy 
‘thick milk’. 

The Hiung-nu verse couplet which has been preserved with a Chinese 
translation can be expressed in Iranian words which correspond to the 
Chinese translation. Three Turkish translations have been attempted but 
ignoring the Chinese rendering. In his article, Pulleyblank does not offer a 
Ket reading of this couplet. 

If then the basic language of the Hiung-nu people was North Iranian, in 
effect a Saka dialect, the name in its oldest form Hyonnah will be the plural 
of the name Hyaona-, later Hy6n, in the Zoroastrian tradition. In that 
tradition the Hyaona- were the enemies of Zoroaster’s patron King Vi8- 
taspa. 

Note further that the form of the ethnic name Hyaona is an old Iranian 
adjective.? It fits the Old Indian Rigvedic syond- ‘enjoyable, pleasant’. 
These two words can be derived from the base sai-: si- ‘to satisfy’ with the 
increment -au- in the sense ‘to enjoy’ and hence ‘to possess’, as in the base 
baug- ‘to enjoy, possess’, in Old Indian bhoja- ‘prince’ as the ‘possessor’. 

The name Cimuda- has beside it a variant Cumuda-. This people are the 
inhabitants of a part of the Nan-shan mountains southeast of Khotan and 
of Saci. They accompany 200 Tatars in a hina ‘troop’ of 2000 (dvi ysara). 
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In form the name can be recognised easily as from an archaic Iranian 
*Camrta-, with the usual Saka development, from the base cam- ‘to stride 
out like a warrior’. It is formed by suffix -ar- of agent or function in the 
reduced -r- followed by -ra-. A word of identical form was made also from 
kam-, Cam- ‘to carry’ in the Pamir Sughni dimiid (¢ = ts) ‘basket’, OroSori 
céamug, Sangléti cumd], all from older camrta-. From the velar kam- the 
Khotan Saka has khamiida-, while the verb kam- ‘to carry’ is in full use in 
Tokhara. Elsewhere for the stride of a warrior the Iranian has Sogdian 
yr’m- (that is, xram-) and New Persian xram-, with Old Indian kram-. The 
Celtic used cing- ‘to stride’ to make a word for ‘hero’ cinget-, familiar in the 
name Vercingetorix. The variation of Ca-, Ci- and Cu- is usual. Avestan has 
both Canah- and Cinah- ‘desire’, the Old Persian @inah- in the name 
Aspathinés. Migration to the northwest brought Cimuda with Turks. Al- 
Kagyari called them jm/ *¢umul associated with Turks but still retaining 
their own language, probably therefore Iranian. The name is first attested 
to their north in the Kroraina names Cimola- and Cimolga. The Chinese 
wrote their name £#K 1256, 617 ts‘u-mi from ts‘iwo-miet. A Turkish 
name cungul!° has perhaps modified the Iranian *¢imula- by change of -m- 
to -ng-, and if so, the name KT 2.74.31 ciuinuida may be from the Turkish 
form in the list of Turkish tribes. They may then have been associated with 
Turks as at 600 A.D. the Sui-su joined the Alans to the Turks, as mentioned 
before. They were Ue-tsi. 

Hara occurs in the phrase hara-ksira ‘the land Hara’. In the same 
document the name is also written Ha. The context is concerned with the 
region of the Yellow River and the cities of Ling, U and Suo-fang. One 
Khotan Saka document (KT 2.117-121) is concerned with Khotan envoys 
in the Hara land which is famous for “Scythian” (Sarmatian) bronzes. 
Under the title A/tun Khan, the name of the most important person of the 
document, this was translated in BSOAS 30, 1967, 95-98. The Hara, Ha 
land is the Chinese Z K 136 hia from ya (earlier g‘a, aspirated g-). The 
Khotan Saka -ra indicates an older Chinese form with final consonant. The 
presence ofa final laryngal sound in this Chinese syllable hia from ya, in the 
meaning ‘summer’, is attested in the Tibetan spelling kha’a!! (‘a, the last 
Tibetan letter) in the text published in BSOAS 12, 1948, 760, no. 125, line 
30. The same Tibetan ‘a is used for -ra in the spelling ka-’a-sta for Khotan 
Saka karasta- ‘skin’ quoted AION 1, 1959, 126. A similar final -ra is 
presented in Khotan Saka pira for Chinese $ K 716 pi from b7i, but in the 
Grammata serica recensa 521 c pi from b4i from b‘jad (KT 2.1.11 and 
SDTV 19) has an older -6. 

In this same context occurs the city name di with ¢tu ‘city’. This is 
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Chinese¥ K561 ling from lieng, the city of Ling on the Yellow River. The 
ttu, tt is Chinese 4sK 1187 tu from tuo. The name Ling is associated with 
the name U in a compound Ling-u. The Chinese # K 1283 u from mju, 
Grammata serica recensa 104d miwo, miu, wu, is Khotan Saka (KT 
2.91.118) buhd-thy for Buk-tu the ‘city Buk’. In Tibetan script this is kept 
in hbug-chor for Turkish Bug-Cor, attested in Arabicscriptas -© *buy- 
Sur, as P. Pelliot could inform J. Bacot, JA 1956, 151. Here again the 
Khotan Saka and Tibetan and Persian have kept a final consonant absent 
from the Chinese tradition. In the name Liikéiin, Khotan Saka dukda-cu the 
Chinese tradition still has trace of the final & in 4 + liu-tsung, Grammata 
serica recensa 11141 /idg, ligu, liu, with Khotan Saka buhd: and buha (KT 
3.100.16) the word thum (thy) and ta is the Chinese 4s tu from tuo ‘city’. 
The city Suo-fang is in Khotan Saka written svahvam, Sahvam:, Sahva and 
§ahva for K 926, 25 #4%suo-fang from sdk-pjwang. It is the name of a 
district; hence the phrase in Khotan Saka KT 2.89.45 sahvam: di-ttu kithi 
‘in the city of Ling of Suo-fang’. This district is on the west part of the loop 
of the Yellow River. 

Here as a final name stands the most controversial toponym and ethno- 
nym of them all. The name is written Gara, the initial sound of which, it is 
important to note, is a fricative y-, not an occlusive. The documentation is 
extensive; here only a brief statement of the principal points can be given. 

The centre of the Gara people was the town Cang-ie skea K 1174.187 
tsang-i from older tang-ia, the later Kan of Kan-tsou ++ kam-tsigu K 
298.1258, the department of Kan. This city was named by the Greek trader 
in the mid-second century A.D. O©oyapa Thogara. In the same place the 
Chinese reported the people called 4 K 1347 iie from ngiwot, Japanese 
gwatsu, getsu, Grammata serica recensa 306 ngiwdt, ngiwot, yiie. This 
ngiwat was used in the double phrase ngiwat-tieg, modern iie-tsi which 
clearly is a foreign *g(w)ad-cik. For the group ngiw- later the Brahmi script 
had g-, and Tibetan wrote hgyv-, hgy-, hgv- (where h- is a laryngal). The 
phrase A 4 & ngiwattieg ‘Land’ occurs in two Chinese documents from 
Niya. Before these two syllables the Chinese often set  r‘ai ‘great’. They 
also used the -|. siau ‘small’ for two places. Since the initial was a fricative y- 
it was unsuitable to use the Chinese aspirate gh-, but ngiw- did suit for a y- 
and for a j-. 

Some of the Gara were recognised as allies by the Khotan envoys so that 
they called them maja gara ‘our Gara’, as they wrote also of maja hvehvura 
‘our Uigurs’ (KT 2:113.102 and 75). 

The Iranian ethnic names are frequently given a suffix -cika- (or -ciya-). 
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Thus New Persian has yalcik (beside yaléah) for the Pamir mountain 
peoples, as the inhabitants of a yarcistan ‘mountain region’. The base is 
gari- ‘mountain’. For this adjective Khotan Saka used garaja-. Similar is 
New Persian sagzi ‘of Saka’, Parthian (in Armenian) sagcik. Other New 
Persian names are marvazi ‘of Margu-’, /agzi ‘of Leg’, and gur/i ‘of the 
Iver’. The Pamir Yazgulami has the derivative yarcug, plural yaréoga0 
‘mountain’. 

In Khotan Saka the toponym dapdci (KT 2.7.17) is derived from *napa- 
cika-, as in Chinese 4g#i K 654,1223 na-tsi from nap-tsisk, Turk 3-59 
la@pcuk derived from the place-name Bud. Skt. navapa- and Tibetan nob 
(see AM, n.s., 2.13). 

Positive identification of the sidu-ngiwat-tieg, that is ‘little ngwad-cik’, 
modern siau-iie-tsi with Bud. Skt. tukhdra- is made by the translator of 
Kuci origin Kumarajiva (born 344, and working till 413). Note too that the 
Khotan painter Viga Jrasamga (written in Chinese 44 K 1312,784 uei-tst 
from wei-d’i with a{8 K 176,1047 i-sang from iét-sang) was called 
bothéA Hu, which is normally for ‘Iranian’, and t‘u-xuo-lo (older t‘uo-xud- 
1a) ‘Tokhara’ man. 

In Thogara one may see the people Gara in the gara of the second part. 
The first syllable can almost certainly be traced to Iranian tau-: tu- ‘to 
increase in size’ with many derivatives. This tau- and tuvi- ‘great’ will 
correspond to Old Indian tuvi- of many compounds as in tuvi-maghd- 
‘having great riches’. Greek has the rare tac péyac. In North Iranian 
Khotan Saka ttu-mdsa- ‘great field’ renders Bud. Skt. su-ksetra-. Varia- 
tion of ‘great’ with ‘good’ occurs (in reverse) when Bud. Skt. maha-purusa- 
is rendered by Khotan Saka hu-daha-. This to-, tu- should also be seen in 
the name of the city of the Former Han-su 4$ % Tu-mi (K 1187, 23 tu-mi 
from tuo-miet), with the -w < -uo used also for the name t‘u-xuo-lo, 
tukhdara-. This was called later in the Later Han-su ga#4 K 308,44 kau-fu 
from kau-b‘iu, Greek KaBovpa, modern Kabul, Zor. Pahl. k’pwil. This tu- 
‘great’,!2 with a suffix tu-s- (from turk-) is in the name of the ancient Saka 
people, the @vooayétat of Herodotos (4.22; 123) beyond the river Tanais 
(Don). They will be the ‘Great Sakatai’, just as the Macoayétat are the 
‘Great Sakatai’ (mas ‘great’). With the suffix -kha- (or possibly verbal 
increment k(h)-) the Ossetic Digoron has tuxd ‘strength’. 

Variation of fricatives, voiced and voiceless, occurs in various sources. 
Thus Avestan has both suxda- and suyda-, Old Persian suguda-‘Sogdiana’, 
and new Persian yazaran beside xazaran, Zor. Pahl. hél’n *xazaran, and so 
similarly in Ossetic there is Digoron gdyddi, Iron gdxxdt ‘paper’, Kuci 
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Sanskrit kakali, kakari, Bud. Skt. kdyagata-, Old Indian kagada-, New 
Persian kayad, Sogdian q’yo’, Uigur kdgdd, kagda, Bud. Sogdian k’ydyh, 
Tibetan Sanskrit ka@gata-, Mongol gagudasun. 

Hence Thogara is an Iranian *tau-yarda- ‘great Gard place’, the word 
being an adjective with the word kantha- ‘city’ omitted. 

The Greek names Ooyapa, Oayovpot, Taxoparo1, Tayopo1, Toyapot 
are found on the route that the Ta-iie-tsi traversed from Kan-tsou to 
Baktria, which received their name Tokharistan, as in the Khotan Saka text 
KT 2.107.19 bahulaka-visaya ttahvarasthana-. The name Baktra of the city 
survived in the city Baxdi-, Baxl, Balx, from the Avesta to the present day. 

The Tibetans were called * ¢ Ta-fan by the Chinese at the time of the 
Tibetan expansion. Earlier the word fan alone was in use, a transliteration 
of the Tibetan bon which they used for the later normal bod. This word bod 
is written in a Tibetan text in Khotan Saka orthography pdatta (KT 
2.63.75). Chinese had also forms of this bod such as # K 750 fa from piwot. 

But the Chinese also received the name through a foreign intermediary as 
et £ K 1129,22 t‘u-fan from t‘uo-b‘iwnn, that is for *to-bon. This is clearly 
the same fo- that occurs in the Greek Qoyapa. It represents the Tibetan bod 
chen ‘Great Bod’, and bod chen-po in the 9th century Lhasa inscription. 

For the case of indirect knowledge of a foreign ethnic name of a people 
actually in contact on the frontier, note how Khotan Saka has hve-hvu:ra 
for Uigur from Chinese ##, K 108,332 xuei-xo from yudi-yuat, although 
the Uigur had settled in Turfan by 840, and the Khotan Saka diplomatic 
despatch knows maja hve:hvu-ra ‘our Uigurs’, as they know md@ja gara ‘our 
Gara people’. It has been proposed that the Chinese envoy to the West in 
the second century Chang-k‘ien knew the name of Khotan from the Hiung- 
nu who usedf #@K 1317,1142 ii-tun from jiu-d‘uan. 

The Chinese reported that the Ta-iie-tsi were driven out, that they went 
to the West and occupied Baktria (which received their name Tokhdristan). 
The Greeks in the second century B.c. knew of the invading Toyapou 
entering Baktria. 

A still more important problem can now be approached, that is, the 
identity of the Ta-hia of Baktria whom the Ta-iie-tsi subdued in the second 
century B.C. at the time the Greeks knew the Toyapot as invaders of that 
region. 

The ethnonym is placed very early as x ¥ T‘di-g‘d in Chinese legendary 
history. But it was placed in the Yellow River region (the modern Ordos) 
and there the Khotan Saka in the ninth century A.D. knew the Hara-ksira 
‘the Hara land’. This hara will represent a foreign yara- or xara-. 

In the West in the Oxus region the Chinese placed the people + E (K 136 
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hia from ya) ‘the Great Gara’. This could be the ‘Mountain people’ in the 
Hindu-kush, the Paropamisadai. The name yarcistan is still used of the 
Haraiva (Harev, Herat) river system of mountains. The word gari-, yar is 
still the word for ‘mountain’ in the Pamirs, not the western Iranian Old 
Persian kaufa-, Zor. Pahl. kof, New Persian kdh. The New Persian 
adjectives yalcik (and yalcéah) ‘mountain’ is extant. 

Here then a sheer conjectural reconstruction of what happened. At a 
period about 1000-800 B.c. the Hyauna- people (named in connexion 
with the name Huna-, Zor. Pahl. hydn) of the time of Zoroaster (circa 1000 
B.C.), enemies of his patron king Vistdspa, ruled by a king with an Iranian 
name Arjat-aspa- (‘winner of horses’), emigrated to the East. In 771 B.c. 
the Chinese were defeated by westerners and moved their capital for the 
next 300 years to near Lo-yang. These Hyauna called in Han times * Hyon- 
nah (later Hiung-nu) by the Chinese were (second century A.D.) driven out 
of the East and passed in the fourth century A.D. through Khotan where 
they were called Huna; and they went on into north India at 500 A.D. under 
the name Hara-hiina and Sveta-hiina, the Red Huns and White Huns. 
Others passed on into Iran where they were the Karmir Hyon and Spét 
Hyon, the Red and White Hyauna, and the Greeks called them Kepy- 
yiwvec and ‘Eppnyiovec. 

The case of the Gara ‘Mountain people’ was similar. In the second 
century B.c. called ngiwat-cik by the Chinese they were driven West. The 
stages of their course can be traced by the Tokhara names in Greek texts 
across Asia to the Oxus. Their name took the place of Baktria, that is, 
Tokharistan; the Tibetan writer knew this land as tog-gar with variants. 
These invaders subdued the indigenous Hara people (Chinese Hia) of the 
Oxus region from which their ancestors had emigrated between 1000 and 
800 B.c. 

And this and much more is the material to be set out in full detail in my 
ninth volume of Khotanese Studies now in preparation. 
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6. For ark-, see Acta Iranica, Monumentum H. S. Nyberg, III, 1975, 
309-312. 

7. The word ttagava has not yet been clearly explained. KT 2.58,b4 has 
the form ttugavd (genitive plural). The -va is likely to be older -pati- 
‘official in charge of’ truga- and ttaga-. An important ajhade ‘noble’ tomga 
official is common in the Kroraina texts. It may derive from the base taug- 
‘to pay’, attested in Armenian loan-word toyz, touzem ‘to pay, atone’, New 
Persian 10z-, toxtan ‘pay’, vam toOxtan ‘pay a debt’, Sogdian twy ‘sorrow’, 
Syriac twgn-’ ‘tortured’, with Armenian fougan ‘payment’. Note Khotan 
Saka biinaa- ‘naked’ from *bagnaka- for the -gn-. This would give *taugna- 
ka-pati-. 

8. G. Tucci, Serie Orientale Roma 10, 1956, and R. A. Stein, JA 1956, 
463-465. 

9. On Hyaona, see Indo-Celtica, Gedachtnisschrift fiir Alf Sommer- 
felt, 1972, 18-28. 

10. J. Hamilton, JA 1977, 351-378, Le pays des Tchong-yun (where a 
revision in Iranian terms is desirable). They are iie-tsi. 

11. For Tibetan kha’a for Chinese ¥ ‘summer’, BSOAS 12, 1948, 760, 
no. 125, in a Sac manuscript, early ninth century, a bilingual Tibetan- 
Chinese vocabulary in Tibetan script. 

12. This use of the base teu-: tu- ‘great’ can also be seen in Indo- 
European Germanic Old Norse piis-hund, Old Frankish thiis-chunde‘1000° 
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as the ‘great hundred’. In Semitic, Aramaic has rb *rabb ‘great’ and rbw 
*ribbo ‘multitude, 10,000’. Tokhara B tumane, A tmam ‘10,000’ is also the 
“great (number)’. From Aramaic Sogdian has RYPW ‘10,000’. 
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The Culture of the Sakas 


4 Page ° 
vA 
pe Mor! rails 


th» SRK 
\E) AF, ss A 


AR AR 


Abi-'l-Hasan Nasr 3 


Agathias 8 


Arya (agi) 2, 26 


Asoka 43 


Bairini, al- 
barmag 46 
Bartus, T. 7 


2 


Ca Kima-sana 47 


Dabbs, J. 7 
Dareios 8 
Davidson, B. 


Fa-hien 4 
Fujieda, A. 


7 


Griinwedel, A. 


7 


7 


Hasan Boyra Khan 3 
Hedin, Sven 7 
Hphrom, Gesar 
Hiian-tsang 2, 4,5 
Huei-ts‘au 4, 5 
Huntington, E. 7 


47 


Isidoros Kharakenos 8 


Jivaka 37 


Kaniska 54 


Knobloch, E. 7 


Ktesias 55, 61 
Kuyula Kataphsa 13, 45 


Li Sang-t‘ien 4 


Maillart, E. 
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Index 


Personal Names 


Marco Polo 3, 4, 6, 7, 9 
Merzbacher, G. 7 


Otani, K. 7 


Pakoros 9 
Panini 27 
Patanjali 27 
Pelliot, P. 4, 7, 79 
Poucha, P. 7 
Punyabuddha 44 


Rama and Sita 69 
Ramusio 6 
Ravigupta 29, 34, 37 
Rémusat, A. 7 


Saka (name) 26 
Sarmatae, Sarmaticus 25 
Senavarma 11, 61 

Sinor, D. 6 

Sung-jiin 6 

Stein, M. A. 4, 5, 7, 44 


Tachibana, 2.) 7 


Tang 10 


Tctm-ttehi 68 

Vijita Simha 2 

Visa 10, 26, 45 

Visa Sira 70-1 

Von le Coq, A. 7, 44 
Xerxes 8 


Yusuf Qadir Khan 3, 4 


Zuan-zuan 4 
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Index 


Ethnonyms and Toponyms 


Argi 58 
Argina 81, 89-90 
Ariana 9 


Bactria 27 
Bahulaka 57 
Balkh 1 
Buha 59 
Bukhara 3 


Cat 27 

China 58 

Cimga 81-2 

Cimuda (Ue-tsi) 81, 92 


Erma _ 57, 81, 89 


Ga-hjag 4 
Gandhara 2 

Gara 81, 94-7 ie 
Gosrnga 5 
Gostana-desa 9 
Gukaé-mana | 


Hara 58, 93-4 

Heftal 3,4 

Huna 4, S, 8, 81, 91-2 
Hvehura 4, 58, 81, 85-6 
Hyaona 97 


Jade River 17 


Kanéak 9 

Kasyar 4, 57 

Kasmira 9 

Khojand 9 

Kroraina (Lou-Lan) 2 
Kuca 4 

Kuci 58 

Kucina 81, 90 
Kun-lun_ | 


Mahyara 66 


Adhyardhasatika-prajfia-paramita 77 


Animal cycle 30-1 
Annals of Khotan 45 


Mamkuya 83-4 
Marakanda (Samarkand) 27 


Parthia 9 
Pharca (Dizi Salm) 25 


Qara Qa§s, YG6riing Qas | 
Qizil 44 


Raniai ttaja_ 1, 17 
Ribchester 25 


Sailoda 1 

Samanyana 2, 5 

Shan-shan 2 

Sin-kiang 2,7 

Sita 8 

Sogdian 23 

Sali 23 

Supiya 4, 58, 81, 87 
Svarnagotra 58, 62, 81, 90-1 


Tarim Basin 9 
Tarmita 27 
TaSkent 27 
Throana 9 

Tibet 4,9, 57 
Tokmak 4 
Ttahvarasthana- 57 
Ttamgata- 81, 88-9 
Ttamhatta 81, 82-3 
Ttasika 81, 87-8 
Ttattara 81, 86-7 
Tun-huang 1, 9 
Turfan 4 

Turk 4, 58, 81, 84-5 


Uigur 10 
Yarkand (Saka) 8, 27 


Zbal phrom 38 


Avalokitesvara 76 


Bhadra-carya-degana 75 
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Caitya-pradaksina 76 


Hrdaya-sttra 73 
Hudid al-‘alam 6 


Jataka-stava 66 


Manjusri-nairatmya-avatara-sutra 75 
Mahayana 51 

Mahasanghika 51 

Mazda tradition 43 


nalai, naule 77 
navhapati 60 
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Pre-Buddhist cult 48-51 


Saka (name) 7-8 
Samghata-sitra 73 
Script (kharosthi) 63-4, 65 
Script (brahmi) 65 
Sumukha-sitra 75-6 
Svarnagotra 72 


Vajra-cchedika-sttra 73 
Vimalakirti 76 


Zambasta (Ysambasta) 76 
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